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By ROY SHERWOOD 

rpHE seventeen days which still lie between us and 
the opening in Paris on December 16 of the most 
important NATO Council meeting since the signing of 
the North Atlantic Treaty in April, 1949, will keep the 

diplomatic world of the West at one ... 

of its highest levels of busy-ness and 
one of its lowest levels of righteous¬ 
ness. 


CHRISTMAS BOOK NUMBER 


Horse dealing is Sunday School stulT in 
comparison with the twists and turns, the 
promises and counter promises, the secret 
understandings and equally secret reserva¬ 
tions, the stealthy groupings and undisclos- 
able bargains offered, taken or refused 
before the meeting itself brings the supreme 
heads of the NATO partnership together. 
And a great deal of evasive ingenuity will 
have been exercised before the world will 
be assured in an official communique issued 
at the end of the conference that all is 
well with NATO. 

Like the painted house fronts (with no 
houses behind) built by Potemkin to im¬ 
press Catherine the Great with the pros¬ 
perity of the villages she passed in the 
course of her progress to Kherson, the 
communique will have to plaster over 


Stop-tests appeal 
to Soviet Embassy 


All over the world this week-end people 
are preparing to commemorate “ Prisoners 
for Peace Day” on Sunday, Dec. 1, by 
sending Christmas cards to the prisoners 
and holding meetings and demonstrations. 


I^HREE prominent American peace 
workers have proposed to the Soviet 
Government a “ disarmament race.” 

In a letter given personally to the charge 
d’affaires at the Soviet Embassy in Wash¬ 
ington last Friday they stated: “ Let 
rivalry in producing diabolical instruments 
of incalculable and irreparable evil to man¬ 
kind be replaced by a rivalry in abolishing 
these weapons.” 

The letter noted that the six peace 
groups represented in the Prayer and 
Conscience Vigil in Washington which 
sponsored the delegation have long called 
upon the American Government to stop 


# In London at 7 p.m. on Sunday a 
march will assemble at Dick Sheppard 
House (which will have been open since 
2 p.m. for the sending of cards), 6, Ends- 
leigh Street, Euston, and proceed via 
Southampton Row to Kingsway, linking 
up with other marchers who will 
assemble there at 7.30 p.m. at the close 
of the evening service in Kingsway Hall. 
From there the procession will go to 
Trafalgar Square, Piccadilly Circus, 
Charing Cross Road, Tottenham Court 


Dec. 1 is Trisoners 
for Peace' Day 


jpOR the greater part of tiie last five years two young Italians 
have been forcibly detained in a mental institution because 
they were “insane” enough to refuse military service. 

The two men, Ignazio Teppati and Guido Valeriani, were dis¬ 
covered by Professor Giovanni Pioli, veteran Italian pacifist, and 
their addresses sent to Peace News to be included in the “Honour 
Roll ” of men expected to spend this Christmas in prison for refusing 
military service. The list appears on page two. 
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Road, and back to Euston. There will 
be a similar march in Copenhagen. 

# In Washington there will be a 
demonstration outside the White House. 
Among the activities in other American 
cities is a Poster Walk in Boston, Mass, 
followed by a public meeting to protest 
against the arms race, at which I. F. 
Stone, the well-known Washington jour¬ 
nalist will be the principle speaker. 
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understandings and equally secret reserva¬ 
tions, the stealthy groupings and undisclos- 
able bargains offered, taken or refused 
before the meeting itself brings the supreme 
heads of the NATO partnership together. 
And a great deal of evasive ingenuity will 
have been exercised before the world will 
be assured in an official communique issued 
at the end of the conference that all is 
well with NATO. 

Like the painted house fronts (with no 
houses behind) built by Potemkin to im¬ 
press Catherine the Great with the pros¬ 
perity of the villages she passed in the 
course of her progress to Kherson, the 
communique will have to plaster over 
cracks in Western unity which are so deep 
that they go right down to the foundations. 
Let us look at the worst of them. 

OIL RESOURCES 

Between France on one side and Britain 
and the United States on the other lies un¬ 
bridgeable disagreement about Algeria, and 
for more than one reason. To begin with, 
instead of furnishing a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to NATO strength, France’s part in 
NATO has become a debit item. Material 
supplied to her and her own military 
strength go into a war in Algeria which 
the other two do not think should be 
fought. France even holds that both 
should lend her direct military assistance 
because, she claims, Algeria is part of the 
French national territory which they are 
pledged to defend. 

Leaving aside the pros and cons in this 
first issue, there is the contingent disagree¬ 
ment about Tunisia. By the time the Paris 
meeting begins, this may have been given 
the appearance of having been patched up. 
But it will fester. Fundamentally, France 
remains unwilling to give up the influence 
she still exercises there. Equally funda¬ 
mentally, Britain and the United States are 
unwilling to run the risk that President 
Bourguiba may turn towards Egypt and the 
Soviets; and, again equally fundamentally. 
President Bourguiba is not willing to en¬ 
danger his own position by remaining un¬ 
armed against the refugee troops coming 
into his territory from Algeria, or to risk 
his popularity with his people by failing to 
show sympathy for the Algerian struggle 
for independence. 

Last but not least, there is the prospect 
of great oil resources in the Sahara. 
France, already convinced that her 
economy could not survive the loss of 
Algeria and that she cannot leave the 
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to soviet cmDassy 

I^^HREE prominent American peace 
workers have proposed to the Soviet 
Government a “ disarmament race.” 

In a letter given personally to the charge 
d’affaires at the Soviet Embassy in Wash¬ 
ington last Friday they stated: “ Let 
rivalry in producing diabolical instruments 
of incalculable and irreparable evil to man¬ 
kind be replaced by a rivalry in abolishing 
these weapons.” 

The letter noted that the six peace 
groups represented in the Prayer and 
Conscience Vigil in Washington which 
sponsored the delegation have long called 
upon the American Government to stop 
nuclear tests and produce “ a new atmo¬ 
sphere in international affairs . . . take 
risks and make sacrifices for the peace of 
mankind.” 

The group told the Soviets: “We 
regard H-bombs and inter-continental 
missiles as instruments of danger to man¬ 
kind, no matter which government may 
be tested or producing them.” 

They called upon Soviet citizens to ask 
their own government to halt the test pro¬ 
gramme. 

TO YtSIT BRITISH EMBASSY 

Individuals in the sponsoring groups 
took part last summer in a civil disobedi¬ 
ence action against the A-bomb testing in 
Nevada, where eleven of them were 
arrested after entering the test site. 

The delegation will also visit the British 
Embassy to protest against that nation’s 
nuclear arms programme as a part of the 
“ public witness ” of the Prayer and Con¬ 
science Vigil. This month-long project 
began in Washington on Nov. 1. 

Supporting vigils have been held in Cin¬ 
cinnati, Vancouver, BC, and will be held 
in Livermore, California development 
centre for the H-bomb. 


# In London at 7 p.m. on Sunday a 
march will assemble at Dick Sheppard 
House (which will have been open since 
2 p.m. for the sending of cards), 6, Ends- 
leigh Street, Euston, and proceed via 
Southampton Row to Kingsway, linking 
up with other marchers who will 
assemble there at 7.30 p.m. at the close 
of the evening service in Kingsway Hall. 
From there the procession will go to 
Trafalgar Square, Piccadilly Circus, 
Charing Cross Road, Tottenham Court 


The appeal for the ending of tests is 
signed by 48 Americans prominent in all 
walks of life and is sponsored by a 
National Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy. 

Among the signatories are Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, John Hersey, Dr. 
Erich Fromm, Lewis Mumford, Prof. 
Paul Tillich, Robert Nathan (Chairman 
of Americans for Democratic Action), 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Prof. 
Pitirim A. Sorokin, Brig.-Gen. Hugh B. 
Hester, Norman Cousins, Roger Baldwin, 
and other names prominent in science, 
religion, industry. Press and politics. 


Road, and back to Euston. There will 
be a similar march in Copenhagen. 

# In Washington there will be a 
demonstration outside the White House. 
Among the activities in other American 
cities is a Poster Walk in Boston, Mass, 
followed by a public meeting to protest 
against the arms race, at which I. F. 
Stone, the well-known Washington jour¬ 
nalist will be the principle speaker. 
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Among Quaker and pacifist signatories 
are Clarence Pickett, Robert Gilmore, Dr. 
Homer Jack, and the Rev. Henry Hitt 
Crane. 

APPEAL TO IKE 

At the foot of the advertisement are two 
coupons. 

Readers are urged to “clip and mail” 
the first to President Eisenhower, asking 
him to “ go before the United Nations and 
propose that nuclear test explosions, missile 
and outer-space satellites be considered 
apart from other disarmament problems.” 

The second coupon invites contributions 
towards the work of the Committee and 
offers to put readers in touch with local 
groups and provide further information 
about the Committee’s programme. 

“ This is a temporary Committee devoted 
to giving leadership to the American 
people for the cessation of nuclear weapon 
tests and the international control of outer- 
space missiles,” Dr. Jack told Peace News. 

“ It was established after five months of 
exploratory effort by a group headed by 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review, and Clarence Pickett, secretary 
emeritus of the American Friends Service 
Committee (Quakers).” 

“ An office has been opened at 202 E. 
44th Street in New York City, with Mr. 
Trevor Thomas, for many years head of 
the Friends Committee on Legislation in 
San Francisco, as Secretary. 



The top of the New York Times full-page advertisement on Nov. 15. 


PRESS CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST U.S. H-TESTS 

PEACE NEWS REPORTER 

Full-page, paid advertisements urging Americans to join in a campaign 
to stop nuclear weapon tests and pledge themselves ‘‘ to the cause of peace 
are now appearing in The New York Times, Washington Post, Los Angeles 
Times, Chicago Tribune and other leading US newspapers. 
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PRISOI^EBS FOR PEACE 


The following are the names and addresses of war resisters in prison at Christmas 
time, 1957, and New Year, 1958. You may wish to observe Prisoners For Peace Day, 
Dec. 1, by sending Christmas cards to these men. Five hundred greetings were 
received by some prisoners last year. Cards may bear the sender’s name and address, 
but no other messages may be included or prison authorities may not allow the cards 
to be delivered. This list has been compiled by the War Resisters’ International, 

Joseph Verse haeve 


88, Park Ave., Enheld, Middx., England. 

BELGIUM 

Fernand Cornelis, Prison de Forest, 
Bruxelles, Belgique. 

Marc Garcet, Ehen-Emael, Belgique. 


DENMARK 


ejo Mme. Jean 
Cavroy, 21 rue des Wingles, Noyelles sous 
Lens, {P. de C.), France. 

Lucien Gras, S.P. 86147, A.F.N., Afrique 
dll Nord. 

Claude Troussard, SjBl, SP. 

{A.F.N.), Afrique du Nord. 


88.058 


Danish war resisters are in three camps. 
The addresses to which a collective greeting 
may be sent are as follows: 

(1) Tillidsmaendene, Militaernaegterle- 

jren„ Gribshov, Maarum^ Denmark. 

(2) Tillidsmaendene, Militaernaegterle- 

jren, Oksh0l. Denmark. 

(3) Tillidsmaendene, Militaernaegterle- 

jren, Kompedal, Engesvang, Denmark. 

There are at least 20 Jehovah’s Witnesses 
in prison. Their addresses are not known. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


FRANCE 

In Maison d’Arret, 31 Rue du Cambout, 
Metz (Moselle), France. 

Jacques Blondel ; Serge Bouille; Jean 
Compte ; Raymond Daguerret; Henri 
Elsaesser ; Valentin Faffer ; Eugene Jung ; 
Nicolas Kosc ; Georges Maufran ; Guido 
Miliani ; Guy Blanche ; Jean Ragueneau ; 
Pierre Six; Robert Thierry—(7 years in 
prison). 

In Prison de Fresnes (Seine), France: 
Jean Bielecki ; Claude Bourille ; Paul 
Boussou ; Casimir Fasny ; Marcel Filon ; 
Michel Guittard ; Francois Maillard ; Jean- 
Claude Raphael; Henri Sikora, No. 6002, 
2me division, cellule 195; Edouard Tronina; 
Rene Val ; Cesar Wavro. 

In Fort de Montluc, Lyon (Rhone), 
France : 

Rene Boissadie; Marcel Cochard; Gaston 
Couly ; Jean Gerber ; Christian Labitte ; 
Henock Marchiaezik ; Michel Maunier ; 
Francois Meyer ; Lucien Vuillamier. 

In Maison Centrale de Fontevrault 
(Maine & Loir), France: 

Andre Cesbron ; Pierre Intering; Syl- 
vestre Kainap ; Paul Meunier ; Alain Pare ; 
Henri Peciak ; Tadese Piotrowicz ; Fcdele 
Vancopenolle. 

In Prison de Rennes, Boulevard Jacques 
Cartier, Rennes (1. et V.), France : 

Jean Chenu ; Dominique Rezer. 

In Maison Centrale de Clairvaux, (Aube), 
France: 

Jean Claudel ; Louis Schmitt; Othon 
Nisselbeck. 

In Prison de Lisieux, 15 Boulevard 
Oraismes, Lisieux (Calvados), France: 


Peter Blight, H. M. Prison, Pattison\s 
Farm, Aldington, Nr. Ashford, Kent, Gt. 
Britain. 

Brian M. Moore, ejo “Edhilton\ Bridge- 
woad, Maid.aono Road, Nr, Rochester, Kent, 
Gt. Britain. 

Bryan Jackson, 127 Upper Valley Rd., 
Sheffield 8, Gt. Britain. 

Louis Carlisle, 3c Lancaster Drive, Swiss 
Cottage, London, N.W.^, Gt. Britain. 

Dennis Pepper, JJ.M. Prison, Bristol, Gt. 
Britain. 

Alex McH. Turner, H.M. Prison, 
Saughton, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


HOLLAND 

Berend Boertien, Elim, Hogeveen,Dorps- 


Elis, 


straat 41, FI oil and. 

Olof de Graaf, Ansterdam-West, 

Wolff straat 65, Holland. 

Chris Heilbron, Amsterdam-West Orte- 
liusstraat 58, Holland. 

Arnold van Kessel, Rotterdam, Dirk 
Muidenstraat 26, Holland. 

Jan van Nes, Eindhoven, Floralaan W 
200, Holland. 

Wybren Postma, Franeker, Zilverstraat 
51, Holland. 

Hendrik Romkema, Hemrik nr. 40, 
Holland. 

John Takkenberg, Zaandam, Plataanlaan 
10, Holland 

Johannes de Wit, Herenveen, Burg, van 
Ensstraat 11, Holland. 

Other Dutch war resisters are in 4 groups. 


The addresses to which collective greetings 
may be sent are as follows: 

(1) Kees Besse, Dienstweigeraarskamp 
Vledder, Holland. 

(2) Henk van Bui ten, Rijks psychia- 
trische inrichtingen, Woensel, Eindhoven, 
Holland, 

(3) Simon Meijer, Kamp Emmeloord, 
Kamer 17, Emmeloord, N.O.P., Holland. 

(4) Walter Bergsma, H.T.O. gebouw, 
Rijswijkseweg 342, Den Haag, Holland. 

There are at least 30 Jehovah’s Witnesses 
in prison. Their addresses are not known. 


ITALY 

In Casa di Cura e Custodia, A versa 
(Caserta], Italy. 

Ignazio Teppati and Guido Valeriani— 
(in prison 5 years). 

In Caserma Sant’Angelo-Gaeta (Littoria), 
Italy. 

Guiseppe Gazzotti ; Antonine Borgo ; 
Maure di Liddo ; Luigi Florindo ; Giovanni 
Taddei ; Ennio Alfarano ; Sr. Villanova ; 
Giuseppe Timoncini. 

In Castello Angioino-Gaeta (Littoria), 
Italy. 

Mario Moroni Setaioli ; Flavio Frances- 
chetti. 

Francesco Tuttolani, Carcere Militare- 
Gaeta (Littoria), Italy. 

Antonio Bianchedi, Carcere Militare- 
Peschiera del Garda (Verona) Italy, 

Franco Rizzo, Via Pigafetta, 29 Torino, 
Italy. 

There are at least 30 Jehovah’s Witnesses 
in prison. Their addresses are not known. 

NORWAY 

The addresses to which a collective greet¬ 
ing may be sent are as follows: 

(1) Civilarbeiderne, Havnds Leir, Mysen, 
Norway. 

(2) Civilarbeiderne, Hustad Leir, Juls- 
hamn, Norway. 

(3) Civilarbeiderne, Dillingdy, pr. Moss, 
Norway, 

SWEDEN 

The addresses to which a collective greet¬ 
ing may be sent are as follows: 

(1) Vapenfria Varnpliktiga, Asbro, 
Sweden. 

(2) Vapenfria Varnpliktiga, Sunnanas, 
Gdvle 1, Sweden. 


Elergy for imprisoned 
friends 

Speak to the wind 

And let your words be blown 

To the waiting people 


Write on every wall 

In double letters 

That these men are not afraid 


Let them go proudly 
That we shall know that these were 
men 

And the prison will not silence 
them 


For what they have done 
Is written on the wind 
And shall be blown to all 
people 

David McReynolds. 


the 


(3) Vapenfria Varnpliktiga, Univer- 
sitetets skogsforvaltning, Uppsala, Sweden. 

(4) Vapenfria Varnpliktiga, Revingehed, 
Sweden. 

(5) Vajjenfria Varnpliktiga, Garnisons- 
brandkaren, Boden 19, Sweden. 

(6) Vapenfria Varnpliktiga, Bjorko, 
Adelsd, Sweden. 

USA 

In Federal Correctional Institute, Dan¬ 
bury, Conn., USA : 

Aaron W. Hoover; Earl H. Martin ; 
Gerald S. Smith ; Jesse J. Tolbert. 

In Federal Correctional Institute, Term¬ 
inal Island, California, USA : 

Vern Davidson ; John Martinson. 

In Federal Prison Camp, Tucson, 
Arizona, USA : 

Joe Mike Ayres ; Arthur P. Clark. 

In Federal Correctional Institute, Mill 
Point, W. Va., USA : 

Mose L. Swartzentruber. 

Nick Klubnikin, Federal Correctional 
Institute, Terminal Island, California, USA. 

There are at least 93 Jehovah’s Witnesses 
in prison. Their addresses are not known. 

Further names, if available, will follow 
on supplementary list to be sent out later. 


The postage rate for Christmas cards (in 
unsealed envelopes) to any part of the world 
is Id. 


Remember them too! 

Fourteen men 


^Y'THIN the British Commonwealth 
and the USA today there is fairly 
widespread tolerance of, if not respect 
for men who resist war and training for 


from New Zealand 


soldiers were. Nearly all the men were Ballantyne form a pitiful record of the lot 

of very determined men, who were pre- 
Refusing to wear khaki, they were pared to suffer anything, in the grip of a 
stripped on the top of a hatch before a vast machine of oreanised violenrf* 




in rori ae LviuniiuL, i-.yun 
France : 

Rene Boissadie; Marcel Cochard; Gaston 
Couly ; Jean Gerber ; Christian Labitte ; 
Henock Marchiaczik ; Michel Maunier ; 
Fran 9 ois Meyer ; Lucien Vuillamier. 

In Malson Centrale de Fontevrault 
{Maine & Loir), France: 

Andre Cesbron; Pierre Intering; Syl- 
vestre Kainap ; Paul Meunier ; Alain Pare ; 
Henri Peciak ; Tadese Piotrowicz ; Fedele 
Vancopenolle. 

In Prif^on de Rennes, Boulevard Jacques 
Cartier, Rennes (/. et V.), France : 

Jean Chenu ; Dominique Rezer. 

In Maison Centrale de Clairvaux, {Aube), 
France : 

Jean Claudel ; Louis Schmitt; Othon 
Nisselbeck. 

In Prison de Lisieux, 15 Boulevard 
Oraismes, Lisieux {Calvados), France : 

Joseph Domanski ; Joseph Popeye—(7 
years in prison). 

Gilbert Barbier, 24 rue de VAnnoncia- 
tioUf Paris \6nie, France —(6 years in 
prison). 

Michel Bernard, 3 rue de la Solidarite, 
Montrouge {Seine), France. 

Christian Desmazieres, 57 Rue Carnot, 
Levallois-Perret {Seine), France. 

Richard Drozan, 34 due des Flandres, 
Noyelles sous Lens, France. 

Roger Ducroux, I’Etape {B. du R.), 
Domaine du Travc^e, France. 

Michel Flamein, cjo Marcel Flamein, 22 
rue Forbin, d Rosendael {Nord)^ France. 

Serge Gueu, Prison de Poissy, {S. et O.), 
France. 

Jean-Paul Hoeberle, Prison dOrleans- 
ville, France {M.A. 1404 Couloir No. 5). 

Jean Lavignac, Prison de Constantine, 
Algerie. 

Marcel Legendre, Fort de Ha, Bordeaux, 
(G ironde), France. 

Pierre Lorenzini, 34 rue Sisley, Lyon 
{Rhone), France. 

Andre Meiffred, cjo M. Giraud, Col 
d‘Artaud, Villa la Pitchoiinette, La Seyne 
{Var), France. 

Jean Myslikowski, cjo M. Wladislaw 
Myslikowski, a Loupcigne, par la Fere en 
Tardenois {Aisne), France. 

Pierre de Nardo, c/a Mme. de Nardo, 21 
rue Lalande, Lyon, France. 

Richard Parybylski, Prison — Fort 
Nomeriy a Bizerte, Tunisie. 

Jean Pieprzyk, M. Rudolph Pieprzyk, 
Rue des Fosses, Tremblay-les-Gonesse, {S. 
et O.), France. 

Simon Piotrowicz, 53 rue de Raucourt, 
Masny, {Nord) France. 

Jean-Claude Rezer, cjo Mme. Luthi, 9 
rue du Chateau d Ancenis (L. /.), France — 
(7 years in prison). 

Jean Roszyk, No. 1149, cellule 75, Maison 
Cellulaire de Loos, {Nord) France —(6 years 
in prison). 

Edmond Schaguene, 54 rue de la Mer 
Rouge, d Mulhouse-Dornach {Ht. Rhin), 
France —(9 years in prison). 


vvyuicii rosima, traneKcr, /Liiverstraat 
51, Holland. 

Hendrik Romkema, Hemrik nr. 40, 
Holland. 

John Takkenberg, Zaandam, Plataanlaan 
10, Holland 

Johannes de Wit, Herenveen, Burg, van 
Ensstraat 11, Holland. 

Other Dutch war resisters are in 4 groups. 


K^iviiaroeiacrne, uiiiingoy, pr. moss, 
Norway, 

SWEDEN 

The addresses to which a collective greet¬ 
ing may be sent are as follows: 

(1) Vapenfria Vdrnpliktiga, Asbro, 
Sweden. 

(2) Vapenfria Vdrnpliktiga, Sunnanas, 
Gdvle 1, Sweden. 


There are at least 93 Jehovah’s Witnesses 
in prison. Their addresses are not known. 

Further names, if available, will follow 
on supplementary list to be sent out later. 

The postage rate for Christmas cards {in 
unsealed envelopes) to any part of the world 
is 2d. 


Mlememher them too! 

Fourteen men from New Zealand 


^IC^ITHIN the British Commonwealth 
and the USA today there is fairly 
widespread tolerance of, if not respect 
for men who resist war and training for 
war. But this tolerance was won only at 
very great cost, won by hundreds of war 
resisters who in World War / endured 
unspeakable torture and privation, con¬ 
ditions which we fear prisoners in some 
countries still face today. 

This week Peace News recalls and 
honours the names a/ 14 men from New 
Zealand, and in honouring them honours 
all their comrades, not only in the 
Commonwealth and the USA hut i n 
Germany, Rus.sia, France, in every 
country where men have resisted con¬ 
scription and compulsion to engage in 
war. 

Here is a fragment of the story* of 
John Baxter, Archibald McC. L. Baxter, 
Alexander Baxter, William Little, Daniel 
Maguire, Mark Briggs, Fred A din, L. 
Penwright, Harry Patton, Albert E. San¬ 
derson, Garth C. Ballantyne, David R. 
Gray, L. J. Kirwan and Thomas P. 
Harland. 

N spite of their refusal to be soldiers, 
they were deported in the night from 
their home prisons in New Zealand in the 
early part of World War I on the plea 
that they were to be counted as members 
of the Expeditionary Force. 

One group had to be carried bodily on 
to the transport, and one man just man¬ 
aged to leave word behind to his parents 
that they were determined to stand out to 
the end. 

They were confined for three weeks, with 
short occasional intervals, in a small cabin 
with the porthole closed, and given no 
basins for sea-sickness, as indeed very few 

*As recorded by the Quaker writer, John 
W. Graham, in “ Conscription and Con¬ 
science ” (London), and also by H. E, 
Holland, MP, in “ Armageddon or Cal¬ 
vary,” published in New Zealand. 


soldiers were. Nearly all the men were 
sick. 

Refusing to wear khaki, they were 
stripped on the top of a hatch before a 
crowd of soldiers. Between Cape Colony 
and England they were subjected to brutal 
treatment on refusing to put on khaki. 

Their own clothes were thrown over¬ 
board; they were then severely treated with 
the hose pipe, clothed in khaki, and when 
they put it off, left naked on deck in face 
of a crowd of passengers of both sexes. 
They wore nothing but a towel round them 
all the way till, three days before reaching 
Plymouth, they managed to get singlets and 
pants, and landed in these. Three had 
been left for a time in hospital at the Cape 
due to an epidemic of measles on board. 
The measles ward ventilated into their 
“ chink.” 

Sent to France 

Throughout their incarceration it was 
more difficult for English organisations to 
get into touch with them than it was with 
men from English districts. Finally it was 
achieved. 

At last they were discovered by their 
friends in England at Sling Camp, Salisbury 
Plain, where they lay in irons for several 
weeks, and went about in singlets and 
pants, refusing khaki and having nothing 
else. Then one was sent to France by 
himself. For a long time they had no 
knowledge that English friends were trying, 
against military opposition, to get into 
touch with them and to encourage them in 
their lonely case. 

The Labour Party in New Zealand, 
through Mr. H. E. Holland and others, be¬ 
stirred themselves to the rescue the moment 
they had left. 

Then more were sent to France—in 
handcuffs. Those in France were the three 
Baxters, Little, Maguire, Briggs, Patton, 
Ballantyne, Kirwan and Harland. 

The experiences of three of these men— 
Mark Briggs, Archie Baxter and Garth 


Ballantyne form a pitiful record of the lot 
of very determined men, who were pre¬ 
pared to suffer anything, in the grip of a 
vast machine of organised violence. 

None of them would wear khaki. Day 
by day the khaki was put on them, and by 
them taken off. To prevent this, they were 
kept handcuffed all the time, with their 
hands generally behind them, in the painful 
solid handcuffs called “ figure of eight.” 

When the handcuffs were taken off for a 
meal they used their hands to remove the 
khaki once more, which again was forcibly 
put on. Periods of starvation, voluntary 
and involuntary, alternated with periods 
under the doctor and in hospital. 

Their line of testimony puzzled and 
worried the military extremely. They met 
a few colonels and generals and doctors of 
kindly and liberal mind, who understood 
the reason of their apparent eccentricity 
and admired their courage, but who were 
not able to do for them all they would have 
liked when they were once in the Army. 

Below these, there was a range of in¬ 
creasing bullying, profanity and cruelty till 
we reach the sergeant of military police, 
who, under orders from officers at Ypres, 
had Mark Briggs laid on his back, weak 
from his cell diet, with a cable wire round 
his chest. Three soldiers were harnessed 
to the wire, and they dragged their victim 
for a mile up a footpath of planks with 
battens nailed across at short intervals. 

Dragged through water 

This was called the duck-walk, and was 
made to spare people from walking through 
the mud. 

The buttons were torn off his clothes, 
which were all pulled off, so that his bare 
back was next to the planks and battens, 
making on the lower part of the back a 
great flesh wound a foot long and nine 
inches wide, which became full of dirt. 

When they came to a shell crater, which 
they did three times, they threw him in and 
ir ON PAGE ELEVEN 




PLAN FOR MULTI-RACIAL SOCIAL CENTRE 


IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


f^HREE Europeans were sitting in a 
flat in Bulawayo. It was a sultry 
October Saturday afternoon. The 
temperature was 92 in the shade. 

But shade or no shade, 92 is hot—and 
so was the topic of conversation ! 

For those three Europeans—Mrs. G. 
Coleman, the Rev. Rufus Green and 
myself—were discussing the deplorable fact 
that in no public premises in Southern 
Rhodesia can Europeans, Africans, 
Coloureds and Asiatics mix socially. 

Advertiser’s announcement 


By Basil Delaine 

Well, to cut a long story short, we 
planned on the spot to form a cultural 
and social centre in Bulawayo where 
people of all races will be welcome. 

Think what that means. At present, if 
a white person meets a coloured-skinned 
friend in the street, there is nowhere for 
them to go for a cup of tea and a chat. 

There is nowhere in the colony for men 
and women of the different races to talk 
together about their hopes and fears, 


nowhere to share cultural and social 
interests. 

Hence the urgent need for a centre with 
no colour bar. 

We are a handful of white men and 
women in this colony who have a care for 
healthy race relations. 

We are thought to be peculiar because 
we want to mix with black, brown and 
yellow to discuss common problems and to 
build up solid friendships. 

Inter-racial banquet 

We are even classed as “ dangerous ” 
because we invite them home and allow 
them to drink from our cups ! 



THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
TREASON TRIAL 


WE urgently appeal on behalf of the fund established by 
Christian Action in connection with the arrests in South 
Africa last December of 156 opponents of Apartheid. The 
purposes of the fund are to provide for the legal defence of the 
accused and to aid their families and dependants. The money 
subscribed is being distributed through and in conjunction with 
a committee raising a similar fund in South Africa, the trustees 
of which include the Bishop of Johannesburg *and f>r. Alan 
Paton. 

Reports from South Africa continue to emphasise the urgent 
need—the accused have been in the hands of the Crown for ten 
months: but not even the Preliminary Hearings, at present 
adjourned, are yet completed. Costs for legal defence, despite 
the generosity of the South African Bar, grow heavier and heavier 
as the case drags on: but it is the plight of the families and 
dependants of the accused, and particularly the African accused, 
that must compel the very maximum contribution from every 
imaginative citizen of these islands. Many of the accused, for 
instance, have been dismissed from their jobs—including a man 
aged 50, with a wife, three children and a mother-in-law depen¬ 
dent on him, who had been employed with the same firm for 17 
years. And, so long as their ordeal lasts, even those who may 
have a job to go back to are unable to provide the means of 
subsistence for themselves or their dependants; and the 17 


Here is an example of what we are up 
against in our daily struggle against the 
colour bar : 

A white Rhodesian clergyman—we’ll call 
him the Rev. X—applied for permission to 
organise an inter-racial banquet at the 
Bulawayo City Hall. 

The official reply was a cold “ No.” So 
the Rev. X asked to meet certain heads of 
departments. This was arranged. 

“ Why has my application been turned 
down ? ” he asked. 

“ Because it is a Municipality ruling that 
such gatherings are permitted only if there 
is separate lavatory accommodation for the 
three races. We don’t have that at the City 
Hall.” 

‘‘If that is all, I will pay for . separate 
lavatories to be built,” replied the clergy¬ 
man. 

Then carne what the padre expected from 
the beginning. 

“Listen, old man,” said one of the 
officials, “ don’t be a damn fool. The fact 
is we don’t want mixed-race functions in 
our City Hall.” 

Another clergyman had a similar experi¬ 
ence. He wanted to hold inter-racial 
meetings in a church hall. Permission was 
refused by the local authorities. 

The excuse was the same—“ You 
haven’t adequate lavatory segregation.” 

Some of you will have heard other de¬ 
pressing “ apartheid ” stories from Mrs. 
Coleman when she visited England recently. 

Give them a hand 

The point is this. Men like Rufus Green 

and women like Mr.s. Colemnn tho 
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All this and P.N. toa 

fact that a second 
batch of 250 copies of 
“Is Peace Possible?” Kath¬ 
leen Lonsdale’s Penguin 
book, has just gone off to 
the USA from this office 
is a reminder that contri¬ 
butors to the Peace News 
Fund do more than support 
a weekly newspaper: they 
help to maintain an organisation which is 
daily sending out books and pamphlets to the 
four corners of the earth (a request from 
Moscow which came in today is in the pro¬ 
cess of being translated). 

While Peace News is reporting week by 
week the latest developments in peace think¬ 
ing and activity, our publishing department, 
and Housmans Bookshop, are following up 
with the distribution of a wide range of 
specialist literature. 

“ Sorry, no staff available to deal with your 
query in time,” might have been our reply 
to an urgent request from an MP yesterday. 
Fortunately we were able to help with the 
information he wanted, getting it to him in 
time for a supplementary question in the 
House. 

The Peace News Fund keeps the whole of 
our organisation in being, but our work will 
be crippled in 1958 if we are unable to raise 

by D«c. 

Can you help with a special “Prisoners 
for Peace Day” gift? 

Thm Editor 

Contributions since November 15, 1957: 
£132 11s. Id. 

Total since January 1, 1957: £1,719 5s. 5d. 

Anonymous contributions gratefully 
acknowledged:. N.W. Kent, 4s. 3d. 

Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Peace News Ltd., and address them to Lady 
Clare Annesley, Joint T reasUrer, Peace 
News, 3 Blackstock Road, London, A.4. 

To guide readers who wish to benefit 
Peace News when making their wills, the 
following form of Legacy is suggested: 

. . . and / give the sum of £ . free 

of duty to Peace News, Ltd., the principal 
place of business of which is at 3 Black- 
stock Road, Stoke Newington, in the 
County of London. 


“ I renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another ” 

This p/edge, signed by each member, is 


















Paton. 

Reports from South Africa continue to emphasise the urgent 
need—the accused have been in the hands of the Crown for ten 
months: but not even the Preliminary Hearings, at present 
adjourned, are yet completed. Costs for legal defence, despite 
the generosity of the South African Bar, grow heavier and heavier 
as the case drags on: but it is the plight of the families and 
dependants of the accused, and particularly the African accused, 
that must compel the very maximum contribution from every 
imaginative citizen of these islands. Many of the accused, for 
instance, have been dismissed from their jobs—including a man 
aged 50, with a wife, three children and a mother-in-law depen¬ 
dent on him, who had been employed with the same firm for 17 
years. And, so long as their ordeal lasts, even those who may 
have a job to go back to are unable to provide the means of 
subsistence for themselves or their dependants; and the 17 
among them in the professions face the complete loss of their 
practices. 

Hundreds of thousands of people in this country see in Apart¬ 
heid a shocking disregard for Christian and liberal principles 
in human relationships, but feel impotent. What can we do? 
they ask. Here, then, is an opportunity for doing something 
practical, immediate and of healing import. 

We have raised in Britain more than £26,000 to date ; but our 
latest advices from South Africa indicate that £150,000 in all 
will be required. Will you please send your maximum contribu¬ 
tion to the Secretary, Christias Action, 2 Amen Court, London, 
E.C.4, earmarked S.A. Defence and Aid Fund ? (Cheques pay¬ 
able to Christian Action, please.) 

ALTRINCHAM 
FENNER BROCKWAY 
JAMES CALLAGHAN 
GEORGE CICESTR: 

L. JOHN COLLINS 
FARINGDON 
DINGLE FOOT 
MARGERY FRY 
GERALD GARDINER 
VICTOR GOLLANCZ 
JOSEPH GRIMOND 
TREVOR HUDDLESTON, C.R. 

BENN LEVY 
ROSE MACAULAY 
GEORGE MACLEOD 
WILLIAM MANCHESTER 
HENRY MOORE 
JOHN NEVILLE 
WILLIAM PLOMER 
RUSSELL 
DONALD SOPER 
GEORGE SUTHERLAND 
LAURENS VAN DER POST 
HAROLD WILSON 


ine oeginning. 

“ Listen, old man,” said one of the 
officials, “ don’t be a damn fool. The fact 
is we don’t want mixed-race functions in 
our City Hall.” 

Another clergyman had a similar experi¬ 
ence. He wanted to hold inter-racial 
meetings in a church hall. Permission was 
refused by the local authorities. 

The excuse was the same—“ You 

haven’t adequate lavatory segregation.” 

Some of you will have heard other de¬ 
pressing “ apartheid ” stories from Mrs. 
Coleman when she visited England recently. 


Anonymous contributions gratefully 
acknowledgedN.W. Kent, 4s. 3d. 

Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Peace News Ltd., and address them to Lady 
Clare Annesley, Joint Treasurer, Peace 
News, 3 Blackstock Road, London, A.4. 

To guide readers who wish to benefit 
Peace News when making their wills, the 
following form of Legacy is suggested: 

. . . and I give the sum of £ . free 

of duty to Peace News, Ltd., the principal 
place of business of which is at 3 Black- 
stock Road, Stoke Newington, in the 
County of London. 


Give them a hand 

The point is this. Men like Rufus Green 
and women like Mrs. Coleman are the 
Federation’s only hope if partnership of the 
races is ever to be achieved. 

And, believe me, the scheme those two 
grand people have in mind—and are going 
to put into action in the very near future— 
is no scatter-brained one. 

The eight men and women elected to 

form a pilot committee have all ha^ 

previous experience of multi-racial work. 

They know their plan is going to succeed. 

What I was wondering was whether you’d 
care to give them a hand to establish their 
centre. 

I know that there are 101 good causes 
that aim their appeals at you. I know, 
too, that money is tight. 

But if you consider race relations your 
pet concern, drop Mrs. Coleman a line of 
encouragement. 

And, if you can manage it, maybe you’d 
like to enclose a big cheque—or a five bob 
postal order. 

Her address: Mrs. G. Coleman, No. 2 
Exmoor Flats, Wilson Street, Bulawayo, 
Southern Rhodesia. 

I. 


“ I renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another 

This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis, of the Peace Pledge Union. 
Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 

DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 
6, Endsleigh Street London, W.C.I 


Every Peace News reader needs a 

HOUSMANS 

Peace Diary 
FOR 1958 

Including 32-page International 
Directory of peace organisations and 
periodicals and much other useful 
information. Bound green leather 
cloth, one week to double page. 

Ss* 0d« (postage 4d.) 

SIX FOR 17*. 6d. POST FREE 

Owing to production delays 
Diaries will not be dispatched 
until early December. If re¬ 
quired as presents we will post 
direct to your friends. 

PLEASE PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 

ENDSLEIGH CARDS 
(Peace News Ltd.), 

3, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 


RELIGIOUS FLASHPOmT 


I 
I 

I AST year the Archbishop of Canterbury 
^ said “ that the Church, since the war, 
has approved mostly all the steps that our 
Government has taken,” to preserve peace and 
resist the illegitimate demands of the Com¬ 
munists. ‘‘ I believe that every deterrent to 
Communism—even the H-bomb—^is good, so 
long as it deters.” 

Exactly. So says the Government and Mr. 


Gaitskell and the Church. So Mr. Ordinary- 
man begins to wonder why we want a Church 
if it says the same things as the politicians. 
Yet he feels in his bones that the way of 
Jesus would run counter to conscription, 
Korea, rc-armament, H-bomb tests and to 
Mr. Macmillan and the TXMI. 

Real Christianity means something very 
different. You cannot serve God and 


Write for literature to Wallace Hancock, Movement for a Pacifist Church of 
Christ, 8 Barclay Oval, Woodford Wells, Essex 
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Back to barbarism 


irpHE tragedy of Algeria becomes more 
and more desperate. 

Tlie Algerian people, whose readiness to 
face death for the achievement of their 
freedom and independence has not been 
equal to the demands that would be made 
by a Gandhian policy of non-violent 
resistance to French domination, are today 
providing even more shocking examples 
than were given in Cyprus of where a 
policy of violence may lead even when it 
is entered upon for justifiable ends. 

Almost daily now we learn of new mur¬ 
ders that the two quarrelling political fac¬ 
tions among the Algerians—the FLN and 
the MNA—are committing upon each 
other. These murders do not only occur 
in Algeria, but also in France. 

Then we get repeated instances of the 
resort to torture and the abuse of judicial 
procedures by the French authorities in 
Algeria against the native people ; with a 
hypocritical casuistry that is adopted in 
defence of these things that would make 
one despair of France if it were not evident, 
despite all the Government’s efforts to 
suppress criticisms, that the best represen¬ 
tatives of the French spirit, in literature and 
journalism, are becoming more and more 
revolted at what is being done in their 
name. 


Th« empty 
framework-law 
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as Russia. It is apparent that not only the 
Quisling Government of Kadar in Hungary, 
but also that of Poland, would not be in 
a position to take an independent line on 
this matter, and the Yugoslav action may 
involve a turning again to America rather 
than Russia for economic assistance. 


Old-style document 


when the Western Generals refer to it, is the principles of “ Marxkt-Leninism ” as 
declared to be defensive) must be main- interpreted in the days of Stalin, and there 
tained and reinforced. For the rest the has been evidence of late that Yugoslavia 
statement represents a decided return to is moving again in that direction as well 


After long and difficult negotiations M. 
Bourges-Manoury, before his Government 
fell, was able to present a “ framework- 
law ” for Algeria. 

The negotiations, it should be noted, 
were not with any representatives of the 
Algerian people. These do not yet come 
into the matter. The negotiations were with 
the various French political groups—Right, 
Left and Centre ; mainly Right. 

Even when the framework-law was sub¬ 
mitted to the Assembly it was subjected to 
further amendments which we described. 

They were constructed with a view to 
setting up additional obstacles to any possi¬ 
bility that the Algerian people might one 
day democratically conduct their own 
affairs. 

Now M. Gaillard has again presented it 
to the Assembly and has secured his 
majority for it after it has been subjected 
to even further amendments coming from 
the Right. 

We will not bother to describe these, for 
to do so would be to treat the whole 
business of the framework-law too seriouslv. 
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3 Blackstuck Road 
Loudpn, N.4 
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IN PRISON FOR CONSCIENCE 


^HERE WILL BE MEN IN PRISON this Christmas because they 
have refused ta be trained in the use of arms so that they may be 
prepared to kill men of other lands. 


As usual, at this interval before Christmas, Peace News publishes (on page 
two) the obtainable information about these men, as collected by the War 
Resisters’ International. 


These men who are in prison may be divided into three groups, according 
to their nationality. Unfortunately, only two of these groups can be included 
in this list 


The first group includes men imprisoned in those countries which have 
sought to make legal provision for the recognition of conscientious objection to 
military service. These include Britain, Denmark, Holland, Norway, Sweden 
and the United States. 


Because it is impossible for courts and tribunals to adjudicate upon the 
working of men’s consciences, there will be inevitable anomalies where an attempt 
is made to do so. 


WE NEVERTHELESS WELCOME THE FACT THAT THERE ARE 
NATIONS WHERE, ALTHOUGH MIUTARIST ASSUMPTIONS ARE 
ACCEPTED, THERE IS SUFFICIENT SENSITIVENESS TO THE 
IMPORTANCE OF FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE FOR THE ATTEMPT 
TO BE MADE. 


Even for those men in such countries who have been called upon to demon¬ 
strate their sincerity by suffering imprisonment, their treatment is generally less 
harsh than in those countries where military service is regarded as a field in 
which the consciences of men must not operate. 


'^E SECOND GROUP INCLUDES MEN in those nations without 
legal recognition for conscientious objection, but where there is 
nevertheless freedom of organisation and publication. 




41 ..^ mm. 


There is a reversion to old-style Com¬ 
munist shamelessness in this document. 

The war in Egypt and the happenings 
in Hungary last November, for instance, 
are equally condemned in the same para¬ 
graph ; not, however, as examples of 
attacks on small peoples by greater powers, 
with France and Britain as the aggressors 
in Egypt, and Russia as the aggressor in 
Hungary, but as comparable “imperialist 
plans ” in Egypt and a similarly imperialist 
project seeking to utilise counter-revolu¬ 
tionary forces to overturn the people’s 
democracy of Hungary. 

Following this passage there is nothing 
to be surprised at later in a bare-faced 
declaration that the Communist states must 
base their relationships on the principles of 
complete equality, respect for territorial in¬ 
tegrity, independence, political sovereignty 
and non-intervention in internal affairs. 

The declaration warns against dogmatism 
(or sectarianism) on the one hand and 
“ revisionism ” on the other. The immediate 
danger, however, is to be found in re¬ 
visionism, or the desire to bring greater 
freedom under Communism. Although 
“ revisionist ” change is a greater danger 
today than a reversion to Stalinism, each 
Communist Party (the Poles are told !) must 
determine what is at any given moment the 
principal danger. 


Murder 


’OOR some reason not yet easily ex¬ 
plained, the decline in crime which has 
been proceeding for some years has now 
been reversed and the “Criminal Statistics 
for 1956 ”, just published, show the in¬ 
crease to be particularly serious in crimes 
of violence, which rose by 21 per cent on 
the previous year. 

It is not surprising (though disappointing) 
to find that this included a rise in the num¬ 
ber of murders, from 133 in 1955, to 150 
in 1956—an increase of just under 13 per 
cent. It has been stated in Parliament that 
the increase has continued in the present 
year. 

These facts have not been lost sight of 
by the advocates of violent punishments 
and of the restoration of the full use of 
capital punishment by the repeal of the 
Homicide Act. This Act. however, did not 
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into the matter. The negotiations were with 
the various French political groups—Right, 
Left and Centre ; mainly Right. 

Even when the framework-law was sub¬ 
mitted to the Assembly it was subjected to 
further amendments which we described. 

They were constructed with a view to 
setting up additional obstacles to any possi¬ 
bility that the Algerian people might one 
day democratically conduct their own 
affairs. 

Now M. Gaillard has again presented it 
to the Assembly and has secured his 
majority for it after it has been subjected 
to even further amendments coming from 
the Right. 

We will not bother to describe these, for 
to do so would be to treat the whole 
business of the framework-law too seriously. 

Since M. Gaillard got his vote in the 
Assembly his policy for Algeria has been 
condemned by his own Party, the Radical 
Socialists. The motion carried by the Party 
Conference calls for negotiations with 
Tunisia and Morocco to facilitate a settle¬ 
ment of the Algerian problem and the 
development of a French and North African 
Federation. 

The French Government has not yet 
responded to the offer of the Moroccan and 
Tunisian Governments to mediate. This 
offer is a possible way out of what would 
otherwise seem a hopeless impasse. Will 
the French Government have the courage 
and decency to accept it and face the more 
fascist-minded elements among the French 
settlers in Algeria ? 

The messages 
frem Mescow 

I^TTHE Yugoslavs did not sign the declara¬ 
tion put out by the 12 delegates that 
have participated in the Moscow Con¬ 
ference which followed the celebrations of 
the 40th Anniversary of the Russian revo¬ 
lution. 

This document was signed by the Com¬ 
munist Parties of all the other countries 
where the Communist Parties are in power. 
A further declaration on the subject of 
peace, which merely repeats the substance 
of earlier declarations made through the 
medium of the World Peace Council, was 
signed by 64 Communist Parties and, as 
well as by the non-governmental Com¬ 
munist Parties, this was endorsed by 
Yugoslavia. 

There is apparently nothing in the main 
document to which the Yugoslav Govern¬ 
ment could not subscribe other than the 
declaration that the indispensable Warsaw 
Pact organisation (which, as with NATO 


is made to do so. 

WE NEVERTHELESS WT:LC0ME THE FACT THAT THERE ARE 
NATIONS WHERE, ALTHOUGH MILITARIST ASSUMPTIONS ARE 
ACCEPTED, THERE IS SUFFICIENT SENSITIVENESS TO THE 
IMPORTANCE OF FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE FOR THE ATTEMPT 
TO BE MADE. 

Even for those men in such countries who have been called upon to demon¬ 
strate their sincerity by suffering imprisonment, their treatment is generally less 
harsh than in those countries where military service is regarded as a field in 
which the consciences of men must not operate. 

★ ★ 

'^J^E SECOND GROUP INCLUDES MEN in those nations without 
legal recognition for conscientious objection, but where there is 
nevertheless freedom of organisation and publication. 

Because of the lack of legal recognition, the number of prisoners is likely to 
be much larger than that in the first group, and the treatment of these men is likely 
to be much more oppressive. Too often it includes confinement in a lunatic 
asylum. 

It is possible in most cases to keep track of those who are made to suffer 
on grounds of conscience and to learn what happens to them. The countries in 
this group on the list are Belgium, France, Italy and Switzerland. 

The authorities in these countries can, of course, point to the impossibility 
of judging men^s consciences, as we have done above, and can claim that there 
is thus a logical justification for their attitude. 

This does not prevent the creation of oppressive human anomalies, however, 
as when the French Government found that while it could permit men charged 
with serious crimes of violence to benefit from an amnesty, it could not apply 
this amnesty to war-resisters because the sequel would have to be their re-arrest. 

It will be found that the greatest sufferers in the list are those included in 
the very long French section. 

★ ★ 

^HE THIRD GROUP OF MEN IN PRISON because of their refusal 
to render military service on grounds of conscience consists of those 
men whose names cannot appear in this list because it is impossible to 
obtain information about them. 

THESE ARE MEN WHO LIVE UNDER OPPRESSIVE GOVERN¬ 
MENT, WHERE THERE IS NO FREEDOM OF ORGANISATION OR 
PUBLICATION: COUNTRIES SUCH AS BULGARIA, EGYPT, IRAQ, 
PORTUGAL, RUMANIA, RUSSIA, SPAIN AND TURKEY. 

In general in these lands there is no provision for any kind of recognition 
of conscientious objection to military service. 

In Russia there would appear to be certain rather ambiguous provisions 
applied to a very limited religious section, and here and there some looseness of 
administration that may be stretched to the advantage of an occasional objector. 

But, just as under the smaller totalitarian dictatorships, there is no possibility 
—as exists even in France—of sending news abroad of what happens to those 
whose consciences direct them to refuse to train to kill other men. 

To all these men in the last group of countries we are unable to send greet¬ 
ings. But they will be very much in the thoughts of all who are sending 
Christmas cards to those of their comrades whose names and addresses we are 
permitted to know. 


— - - — •' - j 

plained, the decline in crime which has 
been proceeding for some years has now 
been reversed and the “ Criminal Statistics 
for 1956 ”, just published, show the in¬ 
crease to be particularly serious in crimes 
of violence, which rose by 21 per cent on 
the previous year. 

It is not surprising (though disappointing) 
to find that this included a rise in the num¬ 
ber of murders, from 133 in 1955, to 150 
in 1956—an increase of just under 13 per 
cent. It has been stated in Parliament that 
the increase has continued in the present 
year. 

These facts have not been lost sight of 
by the advocates of violent punishments 
and of the restoration of the full use of 
capital punishment by the repeal of the 
Homicide Act. This Act, however, did not 
come into effect until late in 1956 and can¬ 
not be blamed for all that happened in that 
year. In any case the period since the 
passing of the Act is not sufficient to allow 
any judgement of its effects to be made. 

To his credit the Home Secretary, Mr. 
R. A. Butler refused to be stampeded by 
the members of his own party into any 
hasty action. He pointed out in a Parlia¬ 
mentary answer that the position about 
murders is that the numbers fluctuate. 

He had been pressed by Sir Thomas 
Moore, Mr. Gresham Cooke and Brigadier 
Clarke in a series of questions, to say how 
long he proposed to retain the Homicide 
Act, what the figures of murders were, and 
whether he would reintroduce the death 
penalty for all murders. He gave the 
figures showing a disturbing situation, but 
said it was too early yet to assess the effects 
of the Homicide Act or to contemplate any 
change in the law. 

In reply to the suggestion that the in¬ 
crease in murders “ no doubt arose from 
the partial abolition of the death penalty ” 
made by Mr. Gresham Cooke, the Home 
Secretary pointed out that, contrary to the 
general impression, the number of children 
murdered in twelve months since the com¬ 
ing into force of the Homicide Act was 32 
compared with a figure of 34 for the twelve 
months before that Act was passed. 

Mr. Butler has declared himself interested 
in penal reform in general and has already 
outlined some of his plans for improving 
the state of the prisons, and it is encourag¬ 
ing to have further evidence of his human¬ 
ity and of his ability to stand up to the 
diehards of his own party. 

We do not agree with his, or the Oppo¬ 
sition’s politics, but he will be supported 
by all interested in the right treatment of 
offenders if he continues in the way he has 
begun. ' 
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CHRISTMAS BOOK SUPPLEMENT 


Pilgrimage through douht 


FRAXK DAWTRY reviews 

The Unfinished Man, by James Byrom. London, Chatto and Windus, 16s. 
fl^HE UNFINISHED MAN is a salutary book for pacifists to read, for it is 
^ the story of a pacifist’s pilgrimage through doubt, and it is an unfinished 
pilgrimage 


There are, of course, some pacifists who do 
not have any doubts and who see their 
course in all issues clear before them. 
They are few and fortunate. 

Many who have once professed such clarity 
are now many miles from pacifism. 
Many who claim a certainty reveal an 
inner doubt by their critical and aggressive 
attitude towards those who do not agree 
with them, and to all things military. 

For the majority of us, if we will but admit 
it, there are no such clear distinctions. 
We know militarists and supporters of 
war who are excellent individuals, as 
honest and reliable as some of our paci¬ 
fist friends, and sometimes more so, and 
as lofty in their ideals despite their belief 
that these can be achieved along a 
different path from ours. And we know 
many pacifist friends who have moved 
through one compromise after another 
until their position is hard to define. But 
who are we to criticise or condemn? We 
claim, and must equally allow, liberty of, 
conscience. 

James Byrom is a poet with a conscience. 
He was a pacifist before the war yet he 
could not hide a sneaking envy for the 
men of action and for those who were 
“ doing something ” when he was feeling 
a little futile. 

“ Selling pacifist propaganda in the streets 
and in bookshops had always made me 


objector. His tribunal regarded him as 
sincere but egotistical; he accepted non- 
combatant service and volunteered for 
bomb disposal duties. He writes well 
and amusingly of his work in this field. 
But his constant desire for action and 
justification led him to the Royal Army 
Medical Corps and then to the paratroop 
medical service. He was at last in the 
right place (for him) and the finest 
writing in the book is in his descriptions 
of the Normandy and Rhine fighting. He 
discovered at the end of it all that a 
German, like a British soldier, can take 
a pride in his duty and status. And when 
it was all over “ I had had my fling and 
for once I felt really effective.” 


Demobilised, he returned to Finland and 
found Kaja. He was now divorced, Kaja 
had married a refugee only to enable 
him to escape, and she too was free, but 
lonely and sick. In their combined free¬ 
dom he “ decided to pack up all my 
reservations and depart with her towards 
the ideal we both dreamed of,” but he 
still had not learned that the only true 
and fulfilling love is without even the 
awareness of reserve. His deliberate 
effort to abandon reserve was the con¬ 
scious act of a man remaining aware of 
it—and so he found but a transient hap¬ 
piness, and ultimate sadness in the end 
of the story with the dying Kaja. 
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feel foolish. The quality of the wares But this is a remarkable book. James 


was often shoddy ...” and 
‘When some pale purveyor of peace 
bombs removed the aggressive pipe 
from his beard and talked of throwing 
sand into the war machine, I was just 
unable to take him seriously.” 


Lively and varied 
anecdotes 


LDISLIE HALE IIP reviews 

A Book of Anecdotes. Selected by Daniel George. London, 

Hulton Press, 18s. 

(^NE of the most treasured books I possess is “ All 
in a Maze,” an anthology of prose and verse items 
on peace and war, from 480 B.C. to A.D. 1938, compiled 
by Daniel George with the assistance of Rose Macauley. 

Recently I lent it to a colleague in Strasbourg who had a 
temperature of 101 degrees. I had to take to bed myself and 
claim to have a temperature of 102 degrees to secure its 
return 

Here one may read of Archibald Bod¬ 
kin’s indignant claim when prosecuting 
pacifists that “ War would become impos¬ 
sible if the view that war was wrong . . . 
was held generally.” We note with joy 
how Horatio Bottomley found God in the 
Sunday Pictorial Office in 1915, or of the 
Virgin appearing in the Russian sky point¬ 
ing the way to battle; and that most re¬ 
markable example of expanding journalism 
the statement in the Kolnische Zeitung that 
at the fall of Antwerp the church bells were 
rung. The Paris Matin declared that Belgian 
Clergy had been compelled to ring the 
bells. The Times said that they had been 
driven from their places when they refused, 
the Corriere della Sera added they had 
been sent to penal servitude, and finally the 
Paris Matin each paper having quoted 
the previously named newspaper as the 
source of its information) said the priests 
had been hung head downwards from their 
bells as living clappers! 


He was overwhelmed when the crisis came 
bv the feeling that his attitude was nega- 


Byrom hasf annoyed some of his readers 
by his constant self-analysis, but he is 
really a courageous revealer of the self, 
disturbing to us only because we share 
some of his feelings and failings but lack 
the courage to admit this. Some of us 
have compromised, and others who have 
refused to do so may have been cowards 
of the soul denying their true nature in 



L/Cslie MP 


It is a book you can safely buy for any 
friend for Christmas, but, if you buy it a 
few days before and commence to read it 
yourself, your friend may never get it. 


Education with 
entertainment 


Robert Greacen reviews 

Thoughts in the Wilderness, by J. 


B. 


Priestley. Heinemann, 25s. 
irjlHE essays collected in this volume but 


Daniel George has now delighted us once 
more with volunies of anecdotes,, lively, 
entertaining and instructive. It is quite 
astonishing in its erudition and so varied 
as to include Saint Augustine’s Misericordia 
Domini inter pontem et fontem and the 
authentic narrative of the mot de Cam- 
bronne. In over four hundred pages of 
sheer delight you may find yourself won¬ 
dering who really wrote Robinson Crusoe 
or whether Pitt’s last words were about his 
country or about Bellamy’s veal pies. 


for one (the 1955 Herman Quid 
Memorial Lecture to the PEN Club) have 
all been reprinted from the New Statesman. 
It is a pity Mr. Priestley’s recent article in 
which he came out against British retention 
of the H-bomb had not been written 
sooner, so that it could have gone on 
permanent record in this book. 

The author once again appears in the 
role of public educator-cum-entertainer, a 
kind of angry WEA lecturer with a 
national platform instead of a draughty 
room in a primary school. He denounces 
cant in general. More particularly, he 
launches an attack on the depressing 
triviality of our popular Press. There may 
be little new in what he has to say, but it 
is good to see that Mr. Priestley still re¬ 
tains his pungency and flair for knowing 
what most intelligent people feel at any 
given moment. 




















He was a pacifist before the war y^t he 
could not hide a sneaking envy for the 
men of action and for those who were 
“ doing something ” when he was feeling 
a little futile. 

“ Selling pacifist propaganda in the streets 
and in bookshops had always made me 
feel foolish. The quality of the wares 
was often shoddy ...” and 
“ When some pale purveyor of peace 
bombs removed the aggressive pipe 
from his beard and talked of throwing 
sand into the war machine, I was just 
unable to take him seriously.” 

m m m 

He was overwhelmed when the crisis came 
by the feeling that his attitude was nega¬ 
tive, a mistake common to pacifists who 
forget that war is the supreme negative 
and opposition to it is the maintenance 
of positive values. And so, he joined 
the fire service, in Chelsea, and had 
nothing worthwhile to do. 

From then on his intellectual self-examina¬ 
tion and his intuitive fear of shirking 
an issue when it was easy to do so (while 
many boastful patriots were glad to be 
in uniform but out of action) drove him 
to seek justification, and he volunteered 
for a fire unit which was being prepared 
to go to Finland after that country had 
been attacked by Russia. 

He and his unit arrived only when the war 
was over, but on the way there he met 
the wonderful Kaja, a Finnish girl with 
whom his life was thereafter linked. The 
first uninhibited meeting may have been 
the only true one, as the first description 
of her is the lasting one. 

Byrom could not get home, so he re¬ 
mained in Finland as a teacher and 
translator, an alien regarded with dis¬ 
favour by his own embassy because he 
was a “ conchie.” He met and loved 
and at times lived with his Kaja, but just 
as he had argued with himself about his 
intellectual convictions, so he argued 
about his motives and his relationship 
with Kaja, for he had a wife at home 
and could not persuade himself that he 
was unhappy (though he was) and he 
was incapable anyhow of accepting a true 
love—a giving love—even though it was 
obvious that this was the first experience 
he had of such love. Yet he could never 
dismiss Kaja from his life and his 
thoughts. 

He was eventually repatriated via Spain 
and Portugal, and when he reached home 
immediately registered as a conscientious 


and fulfilling love is without even the 
awareness of reserve. His deliberate 
effort to abandon reserve was the con¬ 
scious act of a man remaining aware of 
it—and so he found but a transient hap¬ 
piness, and ultimate sadness in the end 
of the story with the dying Kaja. 

But this is a remarkable book. James 
Byrom haSf annoyed some of his readers 
by his constant self-analysis, but he is 
really a courageous revealer of the self, 
disturbing to us only because we share 
some of his feelings and failings but lack 
the courage to admit this. Some of us 
have compromised, and others who have 
refused to do so may have been cowards 
of the soul denying their true nature in 
fear of misunderstanding. How many of 
us know where our real duty lay; how 
many of us can act without any doubt 
about our motives ? James Byrom tells 
the truth most of us would fear to re¬ 
veal. It is a torturing story, an attempt 
to justify himself . . . but he cannot do 
that, and he needs only to be assured 
that we understand. 

He quotes Rilke: Do not seek the 

answers that cannot be given because you 
will be unable to live them,” but that was 
what he continued to do all the same, 
and because he could not live out the 
answers his story is a tragedy, but it is 
a tragedy we all share. 


Quaker biographies 

irjWO additions to the excellent series of 
Quaker Biographies pubfished by the 
Friends Home Service Committee have 
recently been received. 

William Penn is by Mabel Brailsford 
(Is. 3d.). The frontispiece is a portrait 
of the founder of Pennsylvania, and there 
are also pictures of the farm at Chorley 
Wood where he was married in 1672 and 
the Jordans Meeting House. Notes of his 
associations with the latter place have been 
written by Arthur Hayward, a member of 
the present Friends* Meeting there. 

Wilfred Frances Southall, by Dr. Kenneth 
Southall (3s.), is a 92-page memoir of a man 
who was known to many of our readers, 
for he died in 195Q at the age of eighty-six 
after a life as full and satisfying as he could 
have wished. His major interest was in the 
Adult School movement, but he was by no 
means restricted in his field of work. In 
many ways he was a typical example of the 
concerned** Quaker of his class and 
generation. 


the previously named newspaper as the 
source of its information) said the priests 
had been hung head downwards from their 
bells as living clappers! 

• 

Daniel George has now delighted us once 
more with volurnes of anecdotes,, lively, 
entertaining and instructive. It is quite 
astonishing in its erudition and so varied 
as to include Saint Augustine’s Misericordia 
Domini inter pontem et fontem and the 
authentic narrative of the mot de Cam- 
bronne. In over four hundred pages of 
sheer delight you may find yourself won¬ 
dering who really wrote Robinson Crusoe 
or whether Pitt’s last words were about his 
country or about Bellamy’s veal pies. 

For Peace News readers I will quote 
only Abraham Lincoln’s reply when, dur¬ 
ing the Civil War, a lady asked him how 
he could speak kindly of his enemies when 
he should rather destroy them: 

“ What, madam ? Do I not destroy 
them when I make them my friends ! ” 


of the H-bomb had not been written 
sooner, so that it could have gone on 
permanent record in this book. 

The author once again appears in the 
role of public educator-cum-entertainer, a 
kind of angry WEA lecturer with a 
national platform instead of a draughty 
room in a primary school. He denounces 
cant in general. More particularly, he 
launches an attack on the depressing 
triviality of our popular Press. There may 
be little new in what he has to say, but it 
is good to see that Mr. Priestley still re¬ 
tains his pungency and flair for knowing 
what most intelligent people feel at any 
given moment. 



WALES seeks 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 

If you seek peace, you support 
self-government for all nations 

READ 

“ 80 Questions and Answers 
about Plaid Cymru” (The 
Welsh Party), by Gwynfor 
Evans, the Party President. 
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“ Which Way to Freedom?” 
by Gene Sharp (l/- + 2d.) 
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‘CO-OPERATION AND MODERN SOCIALISM* i 

by JACK BAILEY 

Secretary of the Co-operative Party 

In this pamphlet Jack Bailey argues the case for a new approach 
to social ownership. 

“ In Britain,” he says, “ the concentration of more socialists upon 
the capture and use of State power has tended to blind them to the 
validity of non-State forms of socialism.” 

Order now from : 
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THE CHILD AND THE HOME 

Beth Wollen reviews 

Home Breakers and Home Menders, by Sir Basil Henriques. London, Harrap, 10s. 6d. 

JT was the growing uneasiness for the deprived, neglected and unhappy child 
which led Sir Basil Henriques to write “ The Home Menders.” 


In his preface he writes: 

“ It tells of some of the reasons which 
make a home a bad one, and these 
have little to do with poverty or with 
material comforts, nor are they con¬ 
fined to any one class of society. It 
describes fully the work which could 
be undertaken at once to prevent the 
creation of bad homes and to prevent 
the unhappiness of the children who 
are born into them. Most of the sug¬ 
gestions it makes do not require fresh 
legislation, but could be carried out by 
internal reorganisation.” 

The Welfare State Sir Basil regards as the 
primary cause for the weakening of the 
cohesion of the family. 

“The fact that it takes so large a part 
of the family’s income and spends it 
for the family’s good, means that the 
family is not in a position to deal 
spontaneously with its environment as 
a living organism should.” 

• 

He recognises that the insecurity of modern 
life with the threat of the hydrogen bomb 
more than counteracts the security offered 
by the Welfare State. 

The saying that “ the centre and heart of 
the home has always been a mother ” is 
a truism unsupported by social machinery 
he points out, and adds: “ In my opinion 
legislation regulating the working hours 
of mothers of children of school age is 
one of the most urgent reforms required 
for the creation of good homes.” 

Discussing the working of our divorce laws 
and courts, and commenting on the strain 


imposed upon children by a division of 
loyalties, the author suggests that it may 
be best for a very young child to make 
a complete break with father in order to 
accept a new family and step-father. Is 
there perhaps danger in suggesting such 
a definite line ? Is not the safest thing 
in such circumstances to get the divorced 
partners to realise that the child has a 
right to seek what positive contribution 
either parent can make in spite of separa¬ 
tion in an attempt to meet growing and 
changing needs ? 

“ The weakest part of child welfare work 
in England is its preventive side,” states 
Sir Basil, and outlines a scheme to widen 
the work of the Children’s Officer to 
that of an all-embracing Director of 
Child Welfare in a Child Welfare office, 
around which would be grouped all the 
statutory and voluntary organisations 
dealing with the welfare of children and 
young persons. Does such a scheme 
detract from seeing the welfare of the 
child as not only a matter for the 
children’s services, but particularly for 
the family services, e.g., mother’s health, 
father’s employment, housing or adult 
psychiatric clinics ? 

The book includes an outline of the pre¬ 
sent work of the Children’s Officer and 
the problems and hazards of finding suit¬ 
able foster homes. Some readers may 
feel that not sufficient emphasis is made 
upon getting the maximum co-operation 
of the child in finding the solution to his 
own personal comfort. Sir Basil is con¬ 
vinced that the punitive short sentence 


for cruelty and neglect by the parents 
“ can do no good whatsoever, it just 
breaks up the home and does nothing to 
make it better.” Our only concern in 
such cases should be the welfare of the 
children and the extent to which parents 
can be made to look after them. 

One revolutionary change suggested is that 
all children appearing before the Juvenile 
Courts, when there is no alternative but 
to remove them from their homes, should 
be committed to the care of the Local 
Authority and the decision should then 
be made as to what sort of residential 
care, including Approved School, should 
be used. The decision as to the type of 
placement would rest with the Children’s 
Officer, who would have* the services of 
the Remand Home and Observation 
Centres to help understand the child's 
needs. 

o 

In this book Sir Basil raises many long and 
controversial issues on which one could 
enlarge, e.g., the contribution of sterilisa¬ 
tion of the mother of sub-normal intelli¬ 
gence but not of fertility; the criteria for 
the separation of parents and children; 
the problem of children of divorced 
parents. 

Many of us would agree with the writer 
that it is a pity that children ever have 
to be brought before the court as beyond 
their parents’ control and that more can¬ 
not be done to meet the needs of these 
families by voluntary action. If in the 
end residential care is the only solution, 
way should be found to provide this 
under Section I of the Children Act with¬ 
out a Magistrate’s order. 

Little mention is made of Child Guidance 
Service at all in this book, and some of 
the responsibilities Sir Basil would place 
upon the Children’s Officer might be 
more appropriately those of the clinic 


Reginnldl Reynolds 
chooses his 

BOOK OF THE YEAR 

“T>AGE AT THE BAR” is the 
^ title of a novel* by Geoffrey 
Wagner .(Noonday Press, New York, 
$3.50). The author is English but 
lives and works in America. I regard 
him as the most brilliant and versa¬ 
tile of our younger writers. 

The usual disclaimer slates that 
I “ the characters and situations in this 
book are wholly fictional and 
imaginary.” The story is neverthe¬ 
less essentially a true one, for it is 
the story of a colony in revolt, of 
the attitude some of us know so well 
which makes settlers, civil servants 
and military officers blind to the big 
moral issues confronting them. 

It is also the story of a young 
English officer, with a social con¬ 
science, caught between the savagery 
of colonial revolt and the stupid 
callousness of officialdom, which 
arouses this savagery in its victims. 

This dramatic account of the clash 
of colour on an imaginary island 
tells one more about Kenya, Cyprus 
and other real places than all the 
bland White Papers put together, 
plus the total information available 
in the newspapers. It is an exciting 
work of fiction, founded on psycho¬ 
logical fact 

*To be published in Britain in 
February next by Alvin Redman at 
15s. under the title “Rage On The 
Bar.” 


staff. He deals with the various services 
available to young people such as the 
Youth Service, but feels there is a place 
for the development of a non-uniformed 
club for the pre-puberty child and also 
special compulsory clubs for boys on 
probation. 

• ON PAGE ELEVEN 


I MARS GIVES EXACT j 
I DATE OF NEXT WAR % 

t and the only way to prevent it! J 

^ Amazing revelations given by j 
i interplanetary communicators J 


Teacher, prophet and 


The Autobiography of Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, The IJving of These Days. 

London, SCM. 25s. 


rjTHIS is a great story of one who has 
been well .described by President Rev. 
J. E. Hibben, of Princeton University, 




Older,” believing that “the welfare of all 
the people is a central tenet of democracy,” 
as well as essentially Christian. In his zeal 
for social reform he met with fierce hatred 
in many quarters, but, like his Lord and 
Master, he ever countered hate with love, 
and thus converted many foes into staunch 


reformer 

religious work, described in his Epilogue. 

It is impossible in a short review to do 
anything like justice to this informative and 
absorbingly interesting volume, but it will 
doubtless be eagerly sought by the many 
admirers of Dr. Fosdick and his work, and 
one hopes it will sell by thousands of 












of mothers of children of school age is 
one of the most urgent reforms required 
for the creation of good homes.” 

Discussing the working of our divorce laws 
and courts, and commenting on the strain 
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I DATE OF NEXT WAR J 
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I and the only way to prevent it! J 

^ Amazing revelations given by j 
* interplanetary communicators J 
inthe December/January issue of J 

I COSMIC VOICE I 


t the non-fictional bi-monthly organ J 

t of J 

I THE AETHERIUS SOCIETY J 
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* Whose communications from J 
^ Mars and Venus warn Earth of J 
^ the dangers of war and world- J 
t wide catastrophe caused by all * 

* forms of atomic experimentation. J 

I * 

:{^ THESE HIGHLY EVOLVED J 
i INTELLIGENCES FROM THE t 
t PLANETS SPEAK TO EARTH J 
I THROUGH GEORGE KING * 
f IN YOGIC TRANCE J 
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i PRESERVE THE PEACE OF t 
^ THE WORLD J 


Teacher, prophet and reformer 


The Autobiography of Harry Emerson 

Fosdick, The Living of These Days. 

London, SCM. 25s. 

rjTHIS is a great story of one who has 
been well described by President Rev. 
J. E. Hibben, of Princeton University, 
USA, as “ a great teacher and prophet of 
righteousness.” The story is particularly 
interesting, not only as a record of personal 
incidents in the life of Dr. Fosdick, but also 
because of its account of the social, poli¬ 
tical and religious trends of the last 70 
years and more, and of his own reactions 
to those historic changes. 

Reared in a somewhat strict orthodox 
religious faith, he was visited by many 
anxious doubts and misgivings in collegiate 
days, but, under wise guidance, he “ fought 
his doubts and gathered strength, and made 
a nobler faith his own.” The result was 
that subsequently as a minister preaching 
to large and crowded congregations, as a 
tutor also to theological students, and 
author of numerous religious books, trans¬ 
lated into many languages, he was able to 
save thousands from atheism and despair, 
and, greater still, help to deliver many from 
tyrannous vices, and lead them out into 
glorious mora^l and religious freedom. 


Dr. Fosdick is revealed here as one who 
ever sought to fulfil the ministry of recon¬ 
ciliation, seeking ardently to reconcile 
fundarnentalists and so-called modernists in 
that Christian charity which is mightier 
than theological differences, eager to unite 
the ardent advocates of an individual 
gospel, and the enthusiastic adherents of 
the social gospel, bringing together all 
classes and races, coloured and white, and 
different sects and denominations into 
common worship, fellowship and service in 
a large Union Church, and in war-time 
striving to allay the bitterness and fury of 
nationalist passions by reminding people of 
the essentially universalist character of the 
Gospel of “ The Prince of Peace.” 

Dr. Fosdick was an ardent social re¬ 
former, ever striving for “ a juster social 


Older,” believing that “the welfare of all 
the people is a central tenet of democracy,” 
as well as essentially Christian. In his zeal 
for social reform he met with fierce hatred 
in many quarters, but, like his Lord and 
Master, he ever countered hate with love, 
and thus converted many foes into staunch 
friends. 


Like his distinguished and beloved 
father, he ever sought to be “ a growing 
man,” and readers of Peace News, and 
Christian pacifists, generally, will be espe¬ 
cially interested to read here how Dr. 
Fosdick advanced from an enthusiastic 
advocacy of World War I to the full 
Christian pacifist faith in World War II. 

At the age of 78 he believes that “ it is 
magnificent to grow old, if one stays 
young,” and in spite of his years, he is still 
very active in much challenging soeial and 


religious work, described in his Epilogue. 

It is impossible in a short review to do 
anything like justice to this informative and 
absorbingly interesting volume, but it will 
doubtless be eagerly sought by the many 
admirers of Dr. Fosdick and his work, and 
one hopes it will sell by thousands of 
copies. If the price should be too prohibi¬ 
tive for slender purses in these days of infla¬ 
tion, do your utmost to get it into the 
biographical section of your Public Library. 
It will be an enlightening and rewarding 
study for many readers. 

Edwin, Foley 


THE CARAVAN OF EAST AND WEST 

is an international movement with members in 
every country who meet and correspond with 
one another in a sincere spirit of friendship. 
We invite enquiries and can send a speaker to 
groups. SAE “ The Caravan ” (PNX), 84 St. 
Thomas’.s Road, London, N.4. 

P.S.—We also sell Christmas cards, samples 
3s. and 5s. 


THE MUSIC OF CHRISTIAN HYMNODY 

Erik Routley 

Tells the story of the hymn tune from the Reformation to the present day. Written 
primarily for English readers, its emphasis is on those traditions which have 
influenced English hymn-singing—the Lutheran and the Genevan. In their place are 
chapters on Welsh and American hymnody. Over 200 musical examples are provided 
and about 1,100 tunes dealt with. 

30s. net 

THE DAILY ALTAR 

Frank Jennings 

A devotional book which will help many people to find the spiritual balance they 
seek. A text, a meditation, an illustration, a prayer, and they are helped along the 
road that all must travel. 

15s. net 

AFRICAN PORTRAITS 

McEwan Lawson 

African problems and how they affect both black and white are a feature of the 
world’s life today. Here are 12 intimate studies from the lives of typical Africans 
that are revealing and disturbing. 

5s. net 
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Life in a mining 
village 

tIOlITV HOLiTOH reviews 

The Man Beneath. By Len Doherty. 

London, Lawrence and Wishart, 10s. 6d. 

“ Man Beneath” is a .powerfully 

written story of life in a mining village. 
The main character, Jim Harris, is a miner 
trapped by a fall in the pit; the title refers 
not only to this fact, but also to the gradual 
disclosure of the real man beneath the 
proud and ambitious union official. 

Within the union, we witness the endless 
struggle between rival leaders, each of 
whom wants power for a different reason. 
At the same time the author handles with 
insight and sensitivity the problems beset¬ 
ting the marriage of a man who is deeply 
immersed in a cause demanding all his 
devotion and energy. 

Against the background of rescue work 
underground, every detail of which is 
authentically drawn, the story is unfolded 
in a series of incidents recalled to mind by 
one or another of those who are awaiting 
the outcome, and in particular, in the mind 
of Jim himself, buried in darkness between 
life and death. 

A literary critic could probably find fault 
with the style in a few places, but the story 
is well told, and gives a true and vivid pic¬ 
ture of political and social life in the South 
Yorkshire Coalfield. 


THE PROBLEM OF 
OATHS 

Loyalty by Oath, by Hallock Hoffman. 

Wallingford, Pa. Pendle Hill Pamphlet 

No. 94. 35c. 

early Quakers refused to take oaths 
and many of them were imprisoned for 
their stubbornness, but later generations 
were allowed to “ affirm ” instead, and most 
were satisfied with this concession to their 
views, while the world at large regarded 
the distinction as a harmless peculiarity of 
the sect. 

During the last couple of decades, how¬ 
ever, the matter has become a serious 
problem, and not only for members of the 
Society of Friends. Governments, and 
particularly perhaps that of the United 
States of America, have sought to add to 
their “ security ” by requiring loyalty oaths 
on all sorts of occasions. 

One comic and shocking instance is that 
of a child of four who sat as model for an 
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IT. B, Martcick reviems 


The Economics Of Under-developed 
Countries. By P. T. Bauer and B. S. 
Yamey. London, Nisbet, 10s. 6d. 


^EVERAL books have recently been 
published dealing with the undevel¬ 
oped countries, usually from a political 
or moral standpoint. 

In “The Economics of Under-developed 
Countries ” there is a discussion of the 
problem from the angle of the economic 
theorist. It is the latest volume of the 
well-known series “ Cambridge Economic 
Handbooks,” commenced in the 1920’s 
under the inspiration and editorship of 
J. M. Keynes. 

It well exemplifies the original purpose of 
the series, seeking to provide not “ a body 
of settled conclusions immediately applic¬ 
able to a policy,” but “ a method rather 
than a doctrine, a technique of thinking.” 
“ Agreement on economic analysis is 
accompanied by wide divergence of views 
on questions of economic policy.” 

The present volume is lucidly argued, and 
commendably illustrated by a wide range 
of material from descriptive accounts of the 
economy of backward areas; and thus 
avoids the abstract aridity of much con¬ 
temporary economic writing. This wealth 
of substance makes it difficult to discuss 
adequately in a brief review, and all that 
will be attempted is to summarise the main 
lines of treatment. 


The book is divided into two portions, 
the first “ Descriptive and Analytical ”; the 
second dealing with questions of policy. 
These bear out the distinction made in the 
Introduction between agreement on analysis 
and divergence on policy. The standpoint 
of the writers may be described as “ social 
liberalism ” in contrast to “ liberal 
socialism,” i.e., it recognises the necessity 
of public intervention and control, but 
seeks to limit it to instances where a special 
case can be demonstrated; it occasionally 
verges on “ YMCA Toryism ” in its tender¬ 
ness for established institutions and vested 
interests. 

The authors commence by noting the 
diversity of conditions in under-developed 


oped areas, e.g., the resources of what is 
now USA were virtually the same in Red 
Indian days. Doctrines of an “optimum” 
level of population are criticised; quality is 
more important than numbers. Native in¬ 
stitutions give rise to tensions, but are 
adaptable to economic change. The pro¬ 
vision of capital is not the “ key to develop¬ 
ment ”; capital is rather “ created in the 
process of development.” “ Economic 
development is the result of a combination 
of social, cultural, political and economic 
changes.” The role of foreign capital is a 
debatable topic rather slightly touched on 
by the authors. 
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The second part discusses chiefly the role 
of government. Here the writers frankly 
admit their preference for individual 
choice rather than central direction ” for 
decisions of policy. These are “ co-ordin¬ 
ated by the mechanism of the market ” 
The efficacy of government action in redis¬ 
tribution of wealth and in '‘acceleration of 
capital formation ” by compulsory “ social¬ 
isation of savings ” is challenged, as are 
legal reduction of rents and debts. The 
role of voluntary co-operative enterprise is 
another important theme rather perfunc¬ 
torily dismissed. 


Mabel Eyies and Partners (Employment Agency 
Licensed Annually by the LCC). Duplicating, trans¬ 
lating, typing, printing. Verbatim shorthand writers: 
Conference reporters. “ Round the Clock ’* dupli¬ 
cating, 395 Hornsey Road, London, N.19. (Arc. 
1765 or Mou. 1701). 


The panacea of industrialisation is re¬ 
futed; advantageous development of indus¬ 
try will come gradually through agricultural 
improvement. Only in rare cases is gov¬ 
ernment aid to industry likely to foster 
more efficient use of resources and balanced 
growth. Small scale industry is more 
appropriate to countries at a low stage of 
economic development than grandiose pro¬ 
jects, such as the ill-fated ground nuts 
scheme in East Africa. 

The conclusion is that “ the study of 
economics furnishes no generally valid 
formula which enables a government to 
distinguish in advance the economic from 
the uneconomic activities.” 

This book of over 250 closely packed 
pages merits study by all seriously interested 
in the future of the backward areas, and 
bears out the claim that “ the economist has 
an important contribution to make here, 
for he can ask relevant questions, indicate 
Droblems nnH 
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and many or tnem were impnsoned tor 
their stubbornness, but later generations 
were allowed to “ affirm ” instead, and most 
were satisfied with this concession to their 
views, while the world at large regarded 
the distinction as a harmless peculiarity of 
the sect. 

During the last couple of decades, how¬ 
ever, the matter has become a serious 
problem, and not only for members of the 
Society of Friends. Governments, and 
particularly perhaps that of the United 
States of America, have sought to add to 
their “ security ” by requiring loyalty oaths 
on all sorts of occasions. 

One comic and shocking instance is that 
of a child of four who sat as model for an 
art class. The law required that she should 
swear the Loyalty Oath before drawing her 
fee from the State of California. The 
mother explained the child’s age and was 
told that she must take the oath on her 
daughter’s behalf. As a Quaker she re¬ 
fused, and as the writer says “ California 
still owes Janet $3.75. The State has been 
secured against paying its lawful debts. It 
is hard to see how it has been protected 
against foreign agents.” 

These oaths are, as this excellent little 
pamphlet demonstrates, quite ineffective, 
and based on a theory of “ word magic ” 
which is unacceptable to honest men. 
Loyalty is given by love: it cannot be ex¬ 
torted by the threat of dire penalties if it 
is not affirmed by an oath. 


ine DOOK IS UIVIUCU imu iwu 

the first “ Descriptive and Analytical the 
second dealing with questions of policy. 
These bear out the distinction made in the 
Introduction between agreement on analysis 
and divergence on policy. The standpoint 
of the writers may be described as “ social 
liberalism ” in contrast to “ liberal 
socialism,” i.e., it recognises the necessity 
of public intervention and control, but 
seeks to limit it to instances where a special 
case can be demonstrated; it occasionally 
verges on “ YMCA Toryism ” in its tender¬ 
ness for established institutions and vested 
interests. 

The authors commence by noting the 
diversity of conditions in under-developed 
countries, defined as such by “ poverty in 
income and accumulated capital and back¬ 
wardness in technique.” They observe the 
preoccupation of current economic theory 
with the developed countries, and deem 
themselves to be returning to an older 
tradition in devoting attention to institu¬ 
tional factors. The next two chapters illus¬ 
trate the problems of “ economic measure¬ 
ment,” which is especially difficult where 
much production is for subsistence and not 
for the market, and the contribution of 
labour is less easily defined than in a wage¬ 
earning system, where “ division ” or special¬ 
isation of labour prevails. 

The importance of the market is stressed 
as a factor which, rather than natural re¬ 
sources, distinguishes more from less devel- 
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appropriate to countries at a low stage of 
economic development than grandiose pro¬ 
jects, such as the ill-fated ground nuts 
scheme in East Africa. 

The conclusion is that “ the study of 
economics furnishes no generally valid 
formula which enables a government to 
distinguish in advance the economic from 
the uneconomic activities.” 

This book of over 250 closely packed 
pages merits study by all seriously interested 
in the future of the backward areas, and 
bears out the claim that “ the economist has 
an important contribution to make here, 
for he can ask relevant questions, indicate 
problems and implications which may 
otherwise go undetected, and point to the 
necessary or probable consequences of par¬ 
ticular policies.” 


African biographies 

TKRBSA HOOPS reviews 

Men Who Served Africa, by Josephine 
Kamm, London, Harrap. 10s. 6d. 

disadvantage of a book into which 
many biographies are crammed is that 
one is just getting absorbed when the hero’s 
life has to end. BlU the glimpses in “ Men 
Who Served Africa ” have the merit of 
being tantalising and should inspire 
curiosity. 

It is spiced with amusing and exciting 
incidents, such as the episode of the widow 
Zuma who wished to marry a white ex¬ 
plorer and “ looked just like a walking 
water-butt,” and Sir Harry Johnston’s 
idiosyncrasies in battle: 

“. . . even when storming an Arab 
stockade he held a white umbrella over 
his head. When his officers warned him 
that the umbrella would make him an 
easy target he replied that he was far 
more frightened of sunstroke than of 
Arab bullets.” 

Josephine Kamm has an eye for interest¬ 
ing detail too. With their evening dress, 
Johnston’s staff “ wore yellow waistcoats, 
the three colours together symbolising his 
aim of friendship between the black, white 
and yellow races ! ” 

But “ Men Who Served Africa ” is solid 
as well as entertaining. There are adequate 
summaries of the slave trade and British 
colonial policy, and an excellent one of 
Schweitzer’s life. What was said of James 
Aggrey’s sermons can also be said of this 
book: “ Good solid meat, yes, in plenty— 
but also gravy to make it tasty.” 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


ttO many exciting new books have appeared in the children’s book depart¬ 
ments recently that it is only possible to mention a few of the books that ii/r A T> ^ TJ A V 
my family and I have enjoyed reading. A XtiA i 


THE 12-15 AGE GROUP 


The novels for older children are excep¬ 
tionally numerous and good. Both boys 
and girls would find Avalanche, by A. 
Rutgers van der Loeff (University of 
London Press, 12s. 6d.), not just a thrilling 
yarn, but the kind of real life story that 
allows the reader to feel and hope with the 
children in this story. 


A group of boys from the International 
Swiss village of Trogen is rescued from a 
ski hut by the village schoolmaster and his 
son. Then an exceptionally heavy 
avalanche buries the Swiss village, includ¬ 
ing the schoolmaster’s house, and the 
villagers are evacuated whilst soldiers work 
night and day to save the people known to 
be under the snow. Some of the war 
orphans from Trogen who have themselves 
been buried during bombing, although 
terrified of being overwhelmed by the snow, 
give wonderful help and cheer to the Swiss 
evacuees in their disaster. 


Fly Away Home, by Betty Bowen 
(Burke, 10s. 6d.), is the story of another 
kind of courage^also about the children 
of Trogen. Gareth, an English orphan, 
finds himself and his violin at the Chil¬ 
dren’s Village in Switzerland, and tries to 
conquer his. fear of being a failure. 


This book describes the actual life at 
Trogen and the ski-ing lessons and com¬ 
petitions that the children of many nations 
take part in. The book is well illustrated 
by the afithor (a former relief worker), who 
has promised half the royalties on sales in 
this country and America to the Inter¬ 
national Children’s Village. 


An exciting travel book for boys is 
Frozen Fire, by Armstrong Sperry (Bodley 
Head, 10s. 6d.). 


Pete Warner, setting off from Manaos in 
Brazil for the Mato Grosso country of the 
Amazon in search of medicinal herbs, is 
joined by a young American lad who has 
half an ancient Inca treasure map. Their 
adventures in the jungle are hair-raising; 
both are successful in reaching their goal. 


Tudor and the plot to set the boy King on 
the throne. Another historical yarn is The 
Castle on the Rock, by Eileen Meyler, 
(Epworth, 8s. 6d.). Corfe Castle, the 

Castle on the Rock at Nottingham, and the 
reign of Edward III are the mainstays of 
this tale. 


A good book for the stage struck is 
Back Stage Portrait, by Pamela Brown 
(Nelson, 9s. 6d.), which describes vividly a 
young Assistant Stage Manager’s plunge 
into repertory with a mystery thrown in. 
A rather grown-up collection. Stories for 
Girls (Faber, 15s.), chosen by Kathleen 
Lines (the well-known authority on chil¬ 
dren’s books), is designed to stimulate 
enjoyment of varied writing and forms a 
good bridge between children’s books and 
general reading. 


THE 10-13 AGE GROUP 


writes about some 
books she and her 
family have enjoyed 


One of the illustrations from 
‘‘Avalanche.” Children from 
the International Village give 
help and cheer to evacuees in 
their disaster 


quantity of bank notes. 
This book with its dashing 
illustrations is certainly out 
of the ordinary rut. 


There is a rollicking jolly collection for 
this group that will suit all tastes. The 
nicest book I have read for a long time is 
Little House on the Prairie, by Laura 
Ingalls Wilder (Methuen, 12s. 6d.). Beau¬ 
tifully written, illustrated and printed, this 
is a simple but thrilling account of a family 
setting out from the woods of Wisconsin to 
the wide open prairie. 

Have you ever wondered how these 
families managed in their covered wagons? 
This book tells you. You know at last 
how a log cabin gets made, how the door 
can be fixed without nails, the well dug 
without gear, the bed and furniture pro¬ 
duced, and how Christmas was spent. 

And if that is not thrilling enough there 
are always Indians on the trail, new friends, 
howling wolves and the prairie fire. People 
of all ages will like this book. 

Television Mystery, by Elizabeth 
Beresford (Max Parrish, 9s. 6d.), is a 
thriller with the Lime Grove studios for 
background. The author is the wife of 
Max Robertson, so we can be sure the 
details are authentic. 

Jam Every Day, by Madge Smith 
(Blackie, 6s.), is a homely kind of story 
that girls who enjoy cooking will want to 
read. A family, threatened with the sale 


The Secret of CobbetTs 
Farm, another good country 
story, is also by Rosemary 
Weir (Max Parrish, 9s. 6d.) 



of their old country house, manage to 




Mrs. Wappinger’s Secret, 
a strange story of an un¬ 
usual treasure dig on an 
island off the New England _ t .u a ^ . 

coast is bv Florence Hightower (Bodley vision programmes. In the Adprmt series 
j’ 1 ^ j \ there are Walt Disney’s Davy Crockett and 

Head, lOs. 6d.) the River Pirates (2s. 6d.); Ross 

Snail AND THE Pennithornes by Barbara jjorse Race (2s. 6d.); Gene 

Willard (Epworth, 9s 6d.) describes an Stories No. 4 (7s. 6d.); The 

unusual caravan holiday when a brother g^ccANEERS (7s. 6d); The Adventures of 
and sister meet a family who give puppet Lancelot (7s. 6d.);THE Adventures 

shows in country villages and trave roun Robin Hood No. 2 (7s. 6d); and Hop- 

in a bus. along Cassidy Stories No. 5 (7s. 6d.). 

^ Publicity Products have two new Winner 

Two books of short stories are outstand- Books at 5s. each, Moby Dick and 
ingly good Five More (Blackwell, Favourite Tales from Shakespeare. 

8s 6d) contains stories by well-known Three charming smaller books just right 
children’s writers, and Ride with the Sun for a little girl’s stocking are Children at 
(Edmund Ward, 15s.), contains a precious Windylaw Farm, by Diana Hardman 
collection of stories from the countries of (Harrap, 5s.), Plain Mary Jane, by Hilda 
the United Nations. All royalties from Carson (Harrap, 5s.), and Five Dolls in 
this book are devoted to helping needy the Snow, by Helen Clare (Bodley Head, 
children throughout the world. 8s. 6d.). 

Many girls of this age group are _Noel jjj£ YOUNGEST 

Streatfleld fans, and hawng ei^oy^ The Listen With Mother Tales 

Bell Family ” and Boots, wi Charles —good stories and illustra- 

Dounce on Wintle’s Wonders (Collins, . ^ iif« WA^rr^u Wi-™ 











has promised half the royalties on sales in 
this country and America to the Inter¬ 
national Children’s Village. 


An exciting travel book for boys is 
Frozen Fire, by Armstrong Sperry (Bodley 
Head, 10s. 6d.). 

Pete Warner, setting off from Manaos in 
Brazil for the Mato Grosso country of the 
Amazon in search of medicinal herbs, is 
joined by a young American lad who has 
half an ancient Inca treasure map. Their 
adventures in the jungle are hair-raising; 
both are successful in reaching their goal. 

Pete Warner saves an Indian chief with 
his penicillin and is told of Indian herbal 
remedies. His friend abandons the Inca 
treasure, but finds enough diamonds to give 
his family security. 

A quite different thriller, The Devil’s 
Churchyard, by Ted Willis (Max Parrish, 
9s. 6d.), is a “ Dixon of Dock Green ” 
story about a boy called Buster, some 
criminals and a gang of Teddy Boys. This 
is an exciting story with a good ending. 

Mystery at Mycenae, by Roger Lance- 
lyn Green (Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.), is a 
modern detective novel set in Ancient 
Greece and based on a legend about Helen 
of Troy. 

My Brother Lambert, by Philip Rush 
(Phoenix, 9s. 6d.), a jolly good story for 
history lovers, describes the times of Henry 


duccd, and how Christmas was spent. 

And if that is not thrilling enough there 
are always Indians on the trail, new friends, 
howling wolves and the prairie fire. People 
of all ages will like this book. 

Television Mystery, by Elizabeth 
Beresford (Max Parrish, 9s. 6d.), is a 
thriller with the Lime Grove studios for 
background. The author is the wife of 
Max Robertson, so we can be sure the 
details are authentic. 

Jam Every Day, by Madge Smith 
(Blackie, 6s.), is a homely kind of story 
that girls who enjoy cooking will want to 
read. A family, threatened with the sale 
of their old country house, manage to 
start a flourishing business in first-class 
preserves and so keep their country way of 
life. 

The Secret Journey, by Rosemary Weir 
(serialised in Children’s Hour last May) 
(Max Parrish, 9s. 6d), describes an enter¬ 
prising secret camping holiday that four 
children embark upon when left in the 
lurch by a forgetful uncle. They are lucky 
to have Tansy the mare and the Ashman’s 
cart to solve their transport problems. A 
jolly good holiday story about the New 
Forest. 

A Hundred Million Francs, by Paul 
Berna (Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.), is an “ Emil 
and the Detectives ” kind of tale about 
suburban Paris children whose favourite 
possession is an old horse on wheels. This 
different kind of “ wonder horse ” involves 
them with a gang which has stolen a vast 


snows in couniry villages aim iiavci 
in a bus. 



Two books of short stories are outstand¬ 
ingly good. Five More (Blackwell, 
8s. 6d.), contains stories by well-known 
children’s writers, and Ride with the Sun 
(Edmund Ward, 15s.), contains a precious 
collection of stories from the countries of 
the United Nations. All royalties from 
this book are devoted to helping needy 
children throughout the world. 

Many girls of this age group are Noel 
Streatfield fans, and having enjoyed “ The 
Bell Family ” and “ White Boots,” will 
pounce on Wintle's Wonders (Collins, 
10s. 6d.). 

Mrs. Wintle is the dancing teacher and 
the “ Wonders ” are the well-trained, high- 
kicking little girls who entertain in panto¬ 
mimes and holiday shows. Mothers who 
have patiently escorted small daughters to 
their dancing classes will be amused by this 
behind-the-scenes story. 

Maid of Orleans, by Elizabeth Kyle 
(Nelson, 10s. 6d.), tells the Joan of Arc 
story for slightly younger girls, and this 
book has many striking illustrations. 
Little Karin, by Ebba Edskag (Epworth, 
8s. 6d.), gives a charming picture of 

Swedish life. Boys of this age will like a 
funny book in the Puffin Series, The 
Magic Pudding, by Norman Lindsay (3s.) 

WoNDERAMA, edited by Eamonn Andrews 
(Adprint, 7s. 6d.), a space book for boys, 
has good photographs and should be a 
grand help to scientific boys and unscien¬ 
tific parents. 

Three welcome volumes in the Shorter 
Classics are Moby Dick, Little Women 
and Westward Ho ! (Ginn, 5s. each). 

Boys and girls who prefer biographies 
will enjoy Nansen, by Aubrey de Selin- 
court (O.U.P., 9s. 6d.), a really fascinating 
account of the explorer’s voyage in the 
Fram and of his later work for refugees. 
St. Paul, by H. K. Luce (Black, 6s. 6d.), 
gives a straightforward account of this 
intrepid man and fills a gap most success¬ 
fully. 

For the poetry lovers there is This Way 
Delight, by Herbert Head (Faber, 15s.), 
and for the musical, Christmas Carols 
(Batsford, 15s.), a very beautiful produc¬ 
tion. 

THE 7-9 AGE GROUP 

There are many bright, well-illustrated 
books including a number based on tele- 


OF Robin Hood No. 2 (7s. 6d); and Hop- 
along Cassidy Stories No. 5 (7s. 6d.). 

Publicity Products have two new Winner 
Books at 5s. each, Moby Dick and 
Favourite Tales from Shakespeare. 

Three charming smaller books just right 
for a little girl’s stocking are Children at 
W iNDYLAW Farm, by Diana Hardman 
(Harrap, 5s.), Plain Mary Jane, by Hilda 
Carson (Harrap, 5s.), and Five Dolls in 
the Snow, by Helen Clare (Bodley Head, 
8s. 6d.). 

THE YOUNGEST 

Five Listen With Mother Tales 
About Charles —good stories and illustra¬ 
tions of everyday life. Watch With 
Mother Tales —stories, games and instruc¬ 
tions for making Looby Loo (Publicity 
Products, 7s. 6d.). Captain Flint Detec¬ 
tive, by Dorothy Craigie (Max Parrish, 
7s. 6d.)—a boy’s story told mostly in its 
lively pictures. Pindi Poo, by K. Nixon 
(Warne, 7s. 6d.), a dog story. The 

Littlest Circus Seal, by Mary Gehr 
(World’s Work, 7s. 6d.). Dog Toby, by 



“Dog Toby” 

Ella Moncton (Warne, 4s. 6d.)—an attrac¬ 
tive small book about a Punch and Judy 
show dog who ran away. Jock and Jona¬ 
than, by Phyllis Denton (Warne 7s. 6d.)— 
twelve short stories about a boy and his 
dog. The Littlest Reindeer, by Johanna 
de Witt (World’s Work, 7s. 6d), a beauti¬ 
fully illustrated story. 

Jalopy the Taxicab Cat, by Louise 
Cochrane (Chatto and Windus, 5s.)—a 
funny tale about cats with litho¬ 
graph illustrations. Captain Pugwash, 
by John Ryan (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.)—an 
amusing pirate book for small boys. 
Anatole, by Eve Titus (Bodley Head, 
7s. 6d.)—the picture book story of a 
French mouse who became most useful. 

First Hymns (University of London 
Press, 10s. 6d.)—old and new hymns and 
carols with simple accompaniments. 

The Coming of the King, by Norman 
Vincent Peale (World’s Work, 8s. 6d.)—a 
simple, reverently told Christmas story. 
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WHY APARTHEID 
CAHHOT WORK 


By Fenner Brockway MP 

Chairman of the Movement for Colonial Freedom 


fJ'HE A,frikci2,ncr whites who wish to non-whites evolved with the industry from 
segregate the races of South Africa routine sewing to more intricate work. The 


on the basis of colour are destined to 
fail. History is against them. 

World public opinion and African ad¬ 
vance, together with Indian influence, will 
make apartheid impossible permanently. 
The events of the past few days indicate 


industry became dependent on them. 

It is of the greatest significance that 
the non-white workers in the garment 
industry are receiving the support of the 
white trade unionists. 

The unions themselves have not been free 


another, and perhaps more immediately ^^om colour piejudice , many of them have 
effective, reason why apartheid cannot ®’'c'uded non-whites. But on this straight 


work. 

The decision of the South African Gov- 


issue involving the dismissal of thousands 
of workers, trades unionists like themselves. 


ernment to reserve garment-making jobs to great majority of organised whites have 
whites has been met by such a united strike ^ Indians and 

of the 35,000 African, Indian and coloured coloured. The South African Trade Union 
workers that the whole industry has been affiliated membership of 


paralysed. It has become clear that the 


150,000, has started a fund to assist the 


despised races are essential. As of course the victimised workers. 


they are. 

One of the theories of the dominant 
whites has been that the non-whites must 
do all the hard menial work. Africans must 
dig the gold and diamonds and uranium ; 


British trade unions 

The intention of the Government was to 
extend their action in the garment industry 
to other industries, leaving only labouring 


they must do the domestic chores; they the mines, and menial jobs hke 


must work on the farms. But they must s'^^eping and cloning, to non-whites. This 
live in comnounds snedal locations dismissal of something 


live in compounds, special locations, , " “ oi someming 

isolated huts and shacks. They are to be African, Indian and coloured 


walled off from civilisation, social outcasts. 


In practice, this limitation of Africans . * ‘’f 

, nnsUlled work conlH nor he carrieH o„t ^aancrs Will destroy the South African 


to unskilled work could not be carried out. r .u . ... 

The garment industry is an example. The ‘f apartheid to its 

^ logical conclusions. 

Whilst writing of South Africa, I would 
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wish to congratulate two British trade 
unions on action which they have taken 
on the colour bar. The first is Equity, the 
organisation of our actors and actresses, 
including the most distinguished. They 
have decided that their members shall 
refuse engagements in South Africa unless 
they can perform to Africans, Indians and 
coloured as well as to Europeans. The 
second is the Engineering Union, which has 
decided to withdraw from South Africa 
rather than acquiesce in the exclusion of 
their African, Indian and coloured mem¬ 
bers. Their action represents a strong 
protest against the recent law which forbids 
non-white membership with whites. 

Finally, I would wish to extend this 
tribute to the contribution which the Trade 
Union movement as a whole is making 
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As you prepare for special Christmas 
meals please think of those who have 
little to eat EVERY DAY. Think 
what it means to be homeless and ill, 
to be elderly and uprooted by perse¬ 
cution, to be a refugee child in 
Korea, Hong Kong, or the Middle 
East, Your hand held out in friend¬ 
ship NOW will show that their misery 
and suffering have been remembered 
at this special time. 
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towards the emancipation of the peoples 


in Colonial and ex-Colonial countries. 

I have been looking at the recently pub¬ 
lished Year Book of the International Free 
Trade Union Movement for 1957-58 
(Lincolns-Prager, London, £5 5s.). Year 
Books are normally dull reading. I could 
not drag myself from this volume when I 
opened it. The record of work in Asia, 
Africa and the Caribbean is amazing. 

The ICFTU is not only assisting in a 
hundred practical ways the growth of 
trade unions in these countries as they 
become industrialised ; it identifies itself 
completely with the rights of peoples to 
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unions on acuon wnicn tney nave taxen 
on the colour bar. The first is Equity, the 
organisation of our actors and actresses, 
including the most distinguished. They 
have decided that their members shall 
refuse engagements in South Africa unless 
they can perform to Africans, Indians and 
coloured as well as to Europeans. The 
second is the Engineering Union, which has 
decided to withdraw from South Africa 
rather than acquiesce in the exclusion of 
their African, Indian and coloured mem¬ 
bers. Their action represents a strong 
protest against the recent law which forbids 
non-white membership with whites. 

Finally, I would wish to extend this 
tribute to the contribution which the Trade 
Union movement as a whole is making 
towards the emancipation of the peoples 


GIVE BOOKS 


: THE RECOVERY OF CULTURE 2/s. 

S by HENRY BAILEY STEVENS. Foreword by 
s GERALD HEARD. Dy 8yo, 248 pp. c/ot/l. 

■ A record of the course of human life down from 

■ its pre-human manifestations, demonstrating en 

■ route that it was with a terrific wrench of 

■ natural adaptations and social and philosophical 

■ purposes that man left his garden culture and 

■ became a flesh-eating and war-making animal, 

• the results of which are to be seen in many of 

■ the evils from which we suffer today. 


DESIGN FOR HAPPINESS through Harmony 
In Living /2s. 6d. 

by JOHN O’CONNELL Dy8vo, 160 pp, doth, 

. . . shows that we cannot expect to live in a 
world truly at peace while our design for living 
remains at best haphazard and at worst 
evil . . . —Peace News 

THE KINGDOM lEFORE THE EYES lOs. 6d. 

by MARK EVERLEY Cm 8vo, 172 pp. c/oth 

A presentation of the philosophy of the one¬ 
ness of life—compassion for the exploited 
creatures and toleration for human frailties. 
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in Colonial and ex-Colonial countries. 

I have been looking at the recently pub¬ 
lished Year Book of the International Free 
Trade Union Movement for 1957-58 
(Lincolns-Prager, London, £5 5s.). Year 
Books are normally dull reading. I could 
not drag myself from this volume when I 
opened it. The record of work in Asia, 
Africa and the Caribbean is amazing. 

The ICFTU is not only assisting in a 
hundred practical ways the growth of 
trade unions in these countries as they 
become industrialised ; it identifies itself 
completely with the rights of peoples to 
self-government and self-determination 
and to all the human rights which a 
belief in human equality implies. 

It “ proclaims the will to combat Colonial 
oppression wherever it exists.” 

Socialist purpose 

There is much in this Year Book I would 
like to quote. I must content myself with 
two references. The first is to the consti¬ 
tution of the Indian Trade Union Congress, 
which reveals how deeply the philosophy 
of Gandhi has influenced the Indian masses. 
The guiding principle is ” to utilise as 
means all such steps as are consistent with 
truth and non-violence ” and the first 
object is: 

To establish an order of society which 
is free from hindrances to an all-round 
development of its individual members, 
which fosters the growth of human per¬ 
sonality in all its aspects, and which goes 
to the utmost limit in progressively 
eliminating social, political or economic 
exploitation and inequality, the profit 
motive in the economic activity and 
organisation of society, and the anti-social 
concentration of power in any form.” 
That is as fine a definition of socialist 
purpose as I have seen. 

The second reference is to the growth of 
solidarity between the Trade Union move¬ 
ments in the different countries of Africa. 
At the beginning of this year an all- 
African Trade Union Conference was held 
at Accra in Ghana and an all-African, 
Council established. The hope in this is 
immense. 

The peoples in the Colonies will press on 
to self-government and self-determination 
through their political organisations. The 
trade unions are one of the major instru¬ 
ments of their economic emancipation. The 
ICFTU is performing a great service in the 
help which it is giving. 
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Ritchie Calder on man’s search for health over the 
ages. 
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UNARMED DEFENCE- THEN 

The need for a constructive policy 


STEPHEN KlNG-HALL's lee- 
ture to the Royal United Services 
Institution on unarmed defence is one 
of the most encouraging items of 
“ Peace News ” we have had for a long 
time. 

Even six months ago it would have 
seemed unthinkable that such a man should 
make such a plea to such an assembly ; 
but he has made it, and has been taken 
seriously. When the time is ripe, ideas can 
sometimes change just as rapidly as science 
or technology. The thought barrier is not 
half as impenetrable as we are often 
tempted to believe. 

It was no doubt very proper in such 
company that Sir Stephen should develop 
the established theory of military science 
that a shooting war is merely a continuation 
of ideological and political conflict with 
other weapons. The great Clausewitz said 
the same. But this theory has never been 
wholly true and is now much less so than 
before. In modern conditions, a shooting 
war is often a ghastly mistake rather than 
a ruthless but scientific development of 
policy. 

IVomsensical Mstinction 

It is good to see the official distinction 
between tactical and strategical nuclear 
weapons described as “ absolute nonsense.” 

If Western strategists rely on tactical 
nuclear weapons to meet the Russians’ 


By ALAN LITHERLAND 

superiority in conventional forces, do they 
really believe that if the time came the 
Russians would not reply with bigger and 
better ones ? 

It is all of a piece with the theory of 
H-bomb deterrence. Public thinking on 
the subject seems to be dominated by two 
ideas. One is that if we have the bombs 
no one will dare to start a war ; the other 
is that even if we have a war no one will 
dare to use the bomb. 

The two ideas are of course flatly con¬ 
tradictory, because no aggressor is going 
to be deterred by the existence of weapons 
which are not going to be used when 
it comes to the point. 

Avoid negative attitude 
This particular part of the thought 
barrier is so flimsy that we ought not to 
have much difficulty in driving through it. 

But to do so, we shall need to be pretty 
confident and positive about the alternative 
we have to offer. 

It is no good being apologetic about it, 
and suggesting that non-violent resistance 
might, after investigation, prove to be a 
means of making the best of a bad job. We 
should be quite confident that the policy 
we advocate, of which nomviolent resistance 
is only a part, is not a poor substitute for 
an old system which has unfortunately 
become impracticable biit that it is an 
entirely new and more practical way. 


Military defence, besides being futile and 
dangerous, stands in direct contradiction to 
our constructive efforts for peace and mili¬ 
tates against them. 

With it we are trying to shake hands and 
threaten at the same time, and always the 
threats tend to dominate the scene more 
than the handshakes. 

We shall only resolve this contradiction 
if we develop a kind of “ defence ” which 
is an integral part of our constructive peace 
policy, tending to draw us closer to our 
potential enemies rather than drive a wedge 
of fear and suspicion between us. 

Our first line of defence must be the 
right kind of foreign policy. 

Non-violent resistance is the second line 
of defence and will only come into action 
if more constructive efforts have failed. 

In a sense, one may say that any kind 
of preparation for non-violent resistance 
will be out of keeping with the idea of a 
positive policy as a basis for security ; and 
as far as possible all home defence 
preparations should have a positive, creative 
purpose as well as the negative purpose of 
resisting possible occupation. 

The positive weapon 
For example, resistance leaders would 
have their training in a permanent, unarmed 
“ peace army,” trained, equipped and avail¬ 
able for relief or reconstruction work 
anywhere in the world ; while the basic 
training for fraternisation-—the powerful 


FREEDOM US GOMULKA’S POLAND : 

The criticism of the ‘angry ones’ 


This is the concluding article by Peter 
Brock, lecturer in history at the Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto, Canada, who lived in 
Poland from 1946 to 1950 and paid a 
recent two months’ return visit. 

JT is not from the Church—for 
“^ whom in the existing cirmumstances 
the leadership of the Communist 
Gomulka is a necessity, even if an 
unfortunate necessity—that the most 
outspoken political criticism comes. 

It comes from a group of young men 
and women (in Polish they are known as 
wsciekli--“ the angry ones ”), literary critics 


once again the spectres of Hungary and 
outside intervention loom up. . . . 

★ 

T is interesting to note a turning 
away from politics among the 
students and the youth generally. Many 
years of indoctrination have had the reverse 
effect from what was intended. Fed so 
long on political slogans that proved false, 
and feeling that at present politics have 
little to offer them, the youth have turned 
to sport, to art, to the theatre—as well as 
to jazz and rock-’n-roll. 

Existentialism, with beards and American 
styles in clothing and haircut, is the latest 


Marxism, previously the most important 
subject in the university curriculum, is 
indeed still nominally obligatory. But 
failure in the examination, or even to attend 
it, does not now appear to have an adverse 
effect on the student’s university career. 
Scholars are no longer obliged to give a 
Marxist interpretation in their works. 
Though not quite all the pressures have 
been removed, especially in the humanities 
and social sciences, the trend is towards still 
further liberalisation in the field of learn¬ 
ing and science. 

★ 

inPHOUGH Poland’s economic situ- 


WHAT? 

positive weapon of non-violent resistance— 
would be simply an increased emphasis on 
education in language, foreign travel and 
international outlook. 

The weapons of military defence have 
become more of a menace to other nations 
than they are a protection to those who 
possess them. Unarmed defence, on the 
other hand, can only be used for defence, 
never for aggression. 

It can only defend what is worth defend¬ 
ing, and can never be foisted on an un¬ 
willing people by propaganda or coercion. 
It is fundamentally constructive rather than 
destructive. Its preparation would not 
increase international tension, nor prevent 
the building up of things that make for 
peace. 
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The criticism of the 


‘angry ones 


This is the concluding article by Peter 
Brock, lecturer in history at the Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto, Canada, who lived in 
Poland from 1946 to and paid a 

recent two months' return visit. 

F is not from the Church—for 

whom in the existing cirmumstances 
the leadership of the Communist 
Gomulka is a necessity, even if an 
unfortunate necessity—that the most 
outspoken political criticism comes. 

It comes from a group of young men 
and women (in Polish they are known as 
wsciekli —“ the angry ones ”), literary critics 
and novelists, poets and journalists, all 
ardent Marxists. Loyal Stalinists at first, 
it was only slowly that they developed into 
rebels. 

In the period of the “ thaw ” they did 
much to bring about the October Revolu¬ 
tion by their courageous exposures in their 
two leading papers. New Culture and Po 
Prostu, of the abuses of Stalinism. Since 
“ October ” they have continued to casti¬ 
gate in scathing articles what they consider 
the shortcomings of the Gomulka regime 
and to criticise the Government for not 
carrying the revolution further and for its 
attempts to conciliate the Stalinists within 
the party. (These, incidentally, are com¬ 
monly described as “ the Conservatives.” 
They are fairly strong in the middle ranks 
of the party apparatus.) 

There have been constant clashes with 
the censorship. And now Po Prostu has 
been suppressed. For Gomulka and the 
politicians supporting him the criticisms of 
the young intellectuals are to be tolerated, 
it would seem, till the point is reached 
where they might endanger relations with 
the Russians or the^stability of the regime. 

The “ angry ones ” have not formed 
themselves into a definite organisation. It 
is generally known, however, who belongs 
to the group; and they have their sympa¬ 
thisers among the party politicians. 
Fiercely denounced by orthodox Marxists, 
and even by Gomulka himself, as “ re¬ 
visionists,” most of these young critics, 
though they may still keep their party 
membership (several however have recently 
been expelled), have more in common with 
left-wing social democrats than with Com¬ 
munists inside Or outside Poland. 

But in 1948 under pressure the Polish 
socialists fused with the Communists; and 
few persons would at the present moment 
wish to see a split in the united party. For 


once again the spectres of Hungary and 
outside intervention loom up. ... 

★ 

TT is interesting to note a turning 
away from politics among the 
students and the youth generally. Many 
years of indoctrination have had the reverse 
effect from what was intended. Fed so 
long on political slogans that proved false, 
and feeling that at present politics have 
little to offer them, the youth have turned 
to sport, to art, to the theatre—as well as 
to jazz and rock-’n-roll. 

Existentialism, with beards and American 
styles in clothing and haircut, is the latest 
fashion among one section of the student 
world. All these as products of “ Western 
decadence ” were severely frowned upon 
until recently—and therefore their appeal 
now ! 

In “ October ” the government-sponsored 
Union of Polish Youth (ZMP) with its 

By PETER BROCK 

2,000,(X)0 members collapsed in the course 
of a week. Built up largely by compulsion— 
membership was essential for entrance into 
a university and even for success at school 
—the Union had taken no roots among the 
young. To-day the two political youth 
organisations, run by the Communists and 
the pro-government Peasant Party respec¬ 
tively, have not more than a couple of 
hundred thousand members at the most. 
The independent scout organisation has 
been revived, and in the holiday resorts I 
visited I saw many young people in the 
scout uniform. 

Once again the universities are being re¬ 
cruited on the basis of personal merit; 
while social origin and party membership, 
which formerly carried most weight, have 
ceased to play any part in the selection of 
students. Professors who were dismissed 
on political grounds—including one octo¬ 
genarian—have been reinstated. 

The dilemma facing an intellectual who 
wished to keep his integrity under Stalinism 
was brought out in a conversation I had 
with a middle-aged professor of liberal- 
leftish views. It was necessary, he said, to 
take some part in public life, to collaborate 
with the authorities in some degree: to 
help to get the country on its feet again 
after the war, for instance, or to educate 
the youth whose schooling had been 
neglected during the war. But how far 
could one conscientiously go ? 


Marxism, previously the most important 
subject in, the university curriculum, is 
indeed still nominally obligatory. But 
failure in the examination, or even to attend 
it, does not now appear to have an adverse 
effect on the student’s university career. 
Scholars are no longer obliged to give a 
Marxist interpretation in their works. 
Though not quite all the pressures have 
been removed, especially in the humanities 
and social sciences, the trend is towards still 
further liberalisation in the field of learn¬ 
ing and science. 

★ 


I’pHOUGH Poland’s economic situ¬ 
ation does not come within the 
scope of these articles, it is nevertheless 
impossible to avoid some reference to it 
here. Much has been written lately in the 
Press about Poland’s economic plight: low 
wages, high prices, the general lack of con¬ 
sumer goods and the poor quality of what 
there is, the shabbiness of the cities, and 
the bad housing conditions. This is only 
too true. 

Some improvement in economic condi¬ 
tions can nevertheless be observed already. 
Forced collectivisation has been stopped 
and the peasants on the whole are prosper¬ 
ing. There are more consumer goods on 
the market—though not yet nearly enough. 
The stifling restrictions on private enterprise 
in retail trade and the handicrafts are 
being relaxed. Interesting experiments in 
workers’ control are being carried out in 
industry. It is still, however, too early to 
say how far Gomulka will succeed in per¬ 
manently raising the standard of living of 
the people. 

But one can say here and now that the 
maintenance of the existing measure of 
political and cultural freedom, not to speak 
of its further extension, depends to a large 
extent, not only on developments within 
the Soviet Union, immensely important as 
these are for Poland’s future, but also on 
the success of Gomulka’s regime in giving 
the people a better material life. 

Much depends on the Poles themselves. 
But aid for Poland from the West, if sent 
in time and not begrudgingly, could do a 
lot to help. And there is a further con¬ 
sideration which must be fulfilled if the 
Polish people are to win through to free¬ 
dom. This is a relaxation of tension 
between East and West. Ultimately it is 
only in a world which is not divided into 
two highly armed camps that countries like 
Poland can develop freely. 
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As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select for publication notices sent in. We nevertheless 
desire to make it as complete a service as we reason¬ 
ably can, and therefore urge organisers of events to : 

1. Send notices lo arrive not later than Mon., a.m. 

2. Include : Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall, 
street) ; nature of event ; speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address). 

Friday, November 29 

LONDON, E.11 : 8 p.m.; Wanstead Ho. (Park 
Room), The Green, Wanstead. Discussion, “ Middle 
East.” Opener : John Davis. Chairman : Walter 
Spradbery. Woodford and District Peace Committee. 
All welcome. 

Saturday, November 30 

EPSOM : 7.30 p.m.; Methodist Church Hall, Ashley 
Rd. Any Questions ; “ On Reasonable Defence.” 

Panel ; Dr. James Topping, Physicist ; Dr. James 
Henderson, NPC ; Ronald Mallone, Fellowship Party ; 
Norman Edwards, Friends’ Peace Committee ; Chair¬ 
man : Mr. T. R. Smy. Bring and Buy Sale, Epsom 
Peace Fellowship. 

FINCHLEY ; Continuously between 10 a.m. and 
1 p.m. and 2 p.m. and 5 p.m. Poster parade and 
films against nuclear weapons and tests. Centred 
on : Christ Church School. Stanhope Road (behind 
Woolworths). Contact : Ron Darvell, 69 Ridgeview 
Road, N.20 (Tel.: HTL. 6963) with offers of help. 

RUGBY : 3 p.m.; Friends’ Mtg. Ho., Regent Place. 
Speaker : Sybil Morrison, “ Pacifism and the H- 
bomb.” Meeting for all pacifists and sympathisers of 
the district. Discussion, tea. 

Monday, December 2 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA ; 8 p.m.; Friends’ Mtg. Ho., 
18 Dundonald Dr, Leigh. United Nations Assn. 
Speaker : “ Attempts at Disarmament.” Joint FoR 
and PPU. 

Tuesday, December 3 

LOUGHTON : 8 p.m.; Union Church Hall, High 
Road. Speaker : Mr. H. Vasser of the Soviet Em¬ 
bassy : “ The Church in Soviet Russia.” FoR. 

Wedne day, December 4 

BIRMINGHAM : 7 p.m.; Friends’ Meeting Ho., 
Bull St. Discussion Group, “ War on Want,” led 
by Len Broomfield. West Midlands Area PPU. 

BRISTOL, 1 ; 7 p.m.; Hermes Room, 26 Broad 
Street. ” Crisis Meeting.” Central Group PPU. 

LONDON, S.E.3 : 8.30 p.m.; 141 Woolacombe Rd., 
Kidbrooke. Speaker : Ronald Mallone. BA. “ The 
Fellowship Party Challenges the Labour Party.” 
Fellowship Party. 

Thursday, December 5 

CROYDON : 7.30 p.m.; Friends’ Mtg, Ho., Park 
Lane. Speaker : Mrs. Elizabeth Collarcl, Editor of 
the Middle East Economic Digest : “ Middle East 

Problems,” All welcome. Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. 

LEYTONOTONE : 8 p.m.; Friends’ Mtg. Ho., Bush 
Road. Annual General Meeting. E.IO and E.ll 
Group PPU. 

Friday, December 6 

HULL : 8.15 p.m,; 6 Bond Street. Speaker : Coun¬ 
cillor C. Clarke, “ Trade Unions and Pacifism.” Dis¬ 
cussion and Questions. All welcome. PPU. 

LONDON, W.2 : 7.30 p.m.; 23 Norfolk Square. 
Speaker : Terence Chivers, “ The Work of Peace 
News.” New History Society. 

Saturday, December 7 

BOW, E.3 ; 3 p.m.; Fir Tree Bazaar at Kingsley 
Hall, by Bruce Road. To be opened by : Mrs, V. T,. 
Pandit, High Commissioner for India. 

Sunday, December 8 

CARSHALTON BEECHES: 3 p.m.; 17 Hill Road. 
Speaker : Geoffrey Hemingway, “ With Friends 
Ambulance Unit in Korea.” PPU Surrey Area 
Quarterly Meeting. 

LEEDS : 3 p.m.; Friends’ Mtg. Ho. (behind BBC), 
Woodhouse Lane. Meeting to discuss formation of 
Pacifist Youth Action Group, All pacifists welcome. 
PPU. 

Wednesday, December 11 

LONDON, W.l : 7.30 p.m.; The Laurie Arms, Craw¬ 
ford Place. “ Should we support pacifism or the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain in order to achieve 
enduring peace.” Terence Chivers and SPGB 
speakers. 

Thursday, Decanber 12 


A positive way to peace 

‘PEBSMSTENT GOOO-niEi/ 

From Humphrey S. Moore 

JJECAUSE the pacifist rejects war absolutely he rejects also all preparation 
for it, including the so-called “ great deterrent.” But what is his alter¬ 
native of “ non-violence ” in terms of positive techniques ? 


This question is now engaging the atten¬ 
tion of a working party especially appointed 
by the Peace Pledge Union to provide 
material for incorporation in a manifesto 
to be issued in the spring. And as the 
working party opens its inquiry, Stuart 
Morris, General Secretary of the Peace 
Pledge Union, tackles the question in the 
current “ Bulletin ” of the PPU’s Non¬ 
violence Commission.* 

While acknowledging that non-violent 
action and civil disobedience, as developed 
in India by Gandhi and used more recently 
in South Africa and Alabama, are of great 
significance to Western pacifists, he points 
out that there are essential differences in 
history and tradition, particularly between 
India and Britain. The organised mass 
movement that was the best available tech¬ 
nique in the circumstances that Gandhi 
faced may not be relevant to conditions in 
Britain. 

OBJECTIVES 

Stuart Morris distinguishes between two 
possible objectives of the application of non¬ 
violent techniques : preserving the integrity 
of an individual or group ; and breaking 
down something which is believed to be 
wrong. 

The right to use such techniques for 
the former objective “ will not be ques¬ 
tioned by any who believe that a supreme 
value must be attached to the human 
person and to the integrity of the 
individual, who achieves full personality 
only in right relationships with others.” 
The best example of this is given as the 
conscientious objector’s refusal to give 
military service. He may thus be breaking 
the law in the hope that his example will 
lead to a change in the law. 

“ But the good citizen does not force 
others to break the law. He breaks it him¬ 
self and sets an example which he hopes 
others may follow.’' If, therefore, a 
minority of pacifists were to try, by “ non¬ 
violent interference,” to force a change, 
such action would contain an element of 
violence. 

Dealing with the confusion over “ non- 
resistance ” and “ non-violent resistance,” 
he recalls that Gandhi distinguished between 
mere passive resistance (which “ leads 

_ * 11. . 4 _ _I • 1 


sible,” as Gandhi said) and the non-violence 
that he called satyagraha. “ The one is 
designed to harass or punish an adversary, 
and the other to convert an opponent.” 

Stuart Morris shows, in fact, that it is 
not by struggling that we progress, or even 
live, at all, but by working with the life 
force. 

HARHOIVV 

“ Though we sometimes speak as though 
scientific progress is the result of a struggle 
with nature, in which we have harnessed 
her to do our bidding, it is more accurate 
to say that progress comes in so far as we 
learn to obey the laws of nature and put 
ourselves into harmony with them. It is 
not struggle which is the real characteristic 
of life, but harmony. 

Against persistent love there is noth¬ 
ing that can be done: it blunts all 
weapons. 

“ That is the fundamental consideration 
which, for those who accept love as the 
overruling method and motive, points to 
the distinction between non-resistance and 
non-violent resistance.” It is between com¬ 
pulsion, which is a violation of personality, 
and conversion to a new point of view 
with its new values. 

“ Whatever else, therefore, may be in¬ 
volved in Christianity, humanism, or the 
claim to ‘ free will,’ there must be the 
refusal of compulsion and the acceptance 
of the possibility of conversion.” That 
means persistent good will, and nothing else. 
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dragged him through the water. When out 
on the bank on the other side, they picked 
him up and threw him head over heels 
back into the water, telling him to drown 
himself. They then asked him at intervals 
to give in and walk. 

He was absolutely exhausted and shook 
all over, but he refused to give in so long 
as he drew breath. 

He found that it was impossible to get 
up and walk back, so two soldiers had to 
half lift him along with his feet dragging 
on the ground. It naturally required pro¬ 
longed hospital treatment and terrible pain 
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AdveitiseiiM^ts 
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TERMS : Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 2s. 6d. 
(Box No. Is extra). Please don’t send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address for Box No. 
replies : Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., Londn, N.4. 

LATEST TIME for copy : Monday morning. 

Whilst the policy of Peace News is not to restrict 
any concern or individual from advertising in these 
columns, it must be noted that we do not necessarily 
share the views nor the opinions of all our advertisers. 

ACCOMMODATION 

HOMELY ACCOMMODATION and loUy good food 
for visitors and permanent guests. CANonbury 1340, 
Telkea Shayler. 27 Hamilton Pk.. N.5. 

THE VEDANTA MOVEMENT has opened a per¬ 
manent branch centre in Southfields. Furnished 
accommodation will be available for people liking 
quiet ways. Gifts of furniture, etc., will be welcome. 
Pease write l Secretary, Vedanta Movement, Elsenham 
Street, London, S.W.lg. 

YOUNG COUPLE, school child (5 years) require 
accommodation. North London area. Urgent. Box 
No. 758. 

YOUNG LADY urgently requires quiet bedsitting- 
room, accessible Waterloo. Kindly reply : Evans. 
“ Thirty-two,” Eshton Road, Eastbourne. 

EDUCATION 

SPEAKING AND WRITING lessons (correspon¬ 
dence, visit), Ss. Dorothy Matthews. BA. 32 Primrov* 
Hill Rd.. London. N.W.3. PRImroee S686. 

FOR SALE 

WHAT ARE YOUR commercial and personal 
stationery needs ? HOUSMANS STATIONERY DEPT, 
can deal with them. Plain postcards, 2s. lOd. per 
100 ; white envelopes 6 x 3i ins., 21s. per 1,000 box ; 
manilla, 14s. 6d. per 1,000 box; white bank paper 
10 X 8 ins., 9s. per 500 sheets ; newswrappers 10 x 
5 in., 19s. per 1,000, 2s. 3d. per 100 ; plain economy 
labels 4^ x 3^ ins., 14s. 6d. per 1,000, Is. 8d. per 100. 
All post free. Harley Bond Writing Pads, etc., from 
6d. each, postage extra. All profits to Peace News. 
Write or call HOUSMANS STATIONERY DEPT.. 3 
Blackstock Rd., London, N.4. 

LITERATURE 

BRITAIN’S OLDEST SOCIALIST WEEKLY — 
vigorous, forthright and consistently against war—the 
“ Socialist Leader.” Indispensable to members of the 
PPU who want up-to-date information of home and 
world politics. Threepence weekly. Obtainable from 
your newsagent or from 48 Dundas St., Glasgow, 
C.l, and 6 Endsleigh St., London, W.C.l. 

POTTERS—amateur, studio, professional and 
teacher, the only magazine produced specifically for 
you is Pottery Quarterly. 40 pages. 12 full art plates. 
£1 per annum, sample copy back number 3s. 9d. 
Pendley Manor, Tring, Herts. 

“ PROGRESS ”—the voice of peace and indepen¬ 
dence in politics. Enlarged current issue 5d, from 
141 Woolacombe Road, S.E.3, 

QUAKERISM. Information and literature respecting 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends, free on application to Friends’ Home Service 
Cttee., Friends’ House, Euston Rd., London, N.W.l. 

PERSONAL 

IF YOU SHOP at a Co-op please give this numb» 
when making your next purchase : 

L 3 3 6 9 4 3 

Your dividend will then be gratefully received by the 
Secretary. PEACE NEWS, 3 BLACKSTOCK ROAD, 
LONDON, N.4. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, all ages, part or full 
time work for world peace organisation. Make good 
and do good. Write to : M.A.N.’s Association, Dept. 
PWP & P, 1870 W. Arrow Hwy, Upland, California, 
U.S.A. 

PROPERTY REPAIRS. Conversions, New Houses. 















Friday, December 6 

HULL : 8.15 p.m.; 6 Bond Street. Speaker : Coun¬ 
cillor C. Clarke, “ Trade Unions and Pacifism.” Dis¬ 
cussion and Questions. All welcome. PPU. 

LONDON, W.2 : 7.30 p.m.; 23 Norfolk Square. 
Speaker : Terence Chivers, “ The Work of Peace 
News.” New History Society. 

Saturday, December 7 

BOW, E.3 : 3 p.m.; Fir Tree Bazaar at Kingsley 
Hall, by Bruce Road. To be opened by : Mrs. V. L. 
Pandit, High Commissioner for India. 

Sunday, December 8 

C.4RSHALTON BEECHES: 3 p.m.; 17 Hill Road. 
Speaker : Geoffrey Hemingway, “ With Friends 
Ambulance Unit in Korea.” PPU Surrey Area 
Quarterly Meeting. 

LEEDS : 3 p.m.; Friends’ Mtg. Ho. (behind BBC), 
Woodhouse Lane. Meeting to discuss formation of 
Pacifist Youth Action Group, All pacifists welcome. 
PPU. 

Wednesday, December 11 

LONDON, W.l : 7.30 p.m.; The Laurie Arms. Craw¬ 
ford Place. “ Should we support pacifism or the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain in order to achieve 
enduring peace.” Terence Chivers and SPGB 
speakers. 

Thursday, December 12 

ALTON : 7.30 p.m.; Hillcrest, Windmill Hill. 

Speaker : Terence Chivers, “ The Non-Violent Society.” 
Alton PPU. ^ . 

LEYTONSTONE : 8 p.m.; Friends’ Mtg. Ho., Bush 
Road. John Barnard. E.IO and E.ll Group PPU. 

Thursday, December 19 

LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m.; Friends’ Mtg. Ho., 

Bush Road Concert. E.IO and E.ll Group PPU. 

LONDON, W.C.2 : 7.45 p.m.; Trafalgar Square 
(around the Christmas tree). International carol sing¬ 
ing, conducted by Dr. Paul Steinitz. All welcomed 
London International Choir. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Great Britain : 

Ten wks. 5s.; 20 wks. 10s.; One yr. 25s. 
Abroad (Sea Mail) : 

Twelve wks. 5s. 6d.; 24 wks. 11s.; One yr. 23s. 
AIR MAIL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
N. Africa and Middle East t 
Twelve wks. 7s.; 24 wks. 14s.; One yr. 30s. 
India, South, East and West Africa 
America and S.E. Asia : 

Tweive wks. 8s.; 24 wks. 16s.; One yr. 34s. 

Australia and Ear East : 

Twelve wks. 9s.; 24 wks. 18s.; One yr. 38s. 
AIR EXPRESS EDITION 
to US and all parts of America, from our US 
Sales Office, c/o American Friends Service Com¬ 
mittee, 20 South Twelfth St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


$5 year $1 three months. 
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SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 

I.ONDON : Weekend Workcamps, cleaning and 
redecorating the homes of old-age pensioners. IVS, 
72 Oakley Sq., London, N.W.l. 

MONDAYS 

SHIPLEY : 7.30 p.m.; PPU, Labour Party Rooms, 
Westgatc, Shipley. 

TUESDAYS 

MANCHESTER: 1-2 p.m.; Deansgate Blitz Site. 
Christian pacifist open-air mtg. Local Methodist 
ministers and others. MPF. 

WEDNESDAYS 

KIDBROOKE : 8.30 p.m.; 141 Woolacombe Rd. 
Talks plays, discussion, music. Fellowship Party. 

THURSDAYS 

LEYTONSTONE : 8 p.m.; Friends’ Mtg. Ho., Bush 
Road. E.IO and E.ll Group. PPU. 

LONDON, W.C.l : 1.20-1.40 p.m.; Church of St. 
George the Martyr, Queen Sq., Southampton Row. 
Weekly lunch-hour Service of Intercession for World 
Peace. Conducted by Clergy and laymen of different 
denominations. 

FRIDAYS 

BIRMINGHAM : 5 p.m. onwards ; Bull Street Meet¬ 
ing House (outside) Peace News Selling. 


The best example of this is given as the 
conscientious objector’s refusal to give 
military service. He may thus be breaking 
the law in the hope that his example will 
lead to a change in the law. 

“ But the good citizen does not force 
others to break the law. He breaks it him¬ 
self and sets an example which he hopes 
others may follow.” If, therefore, a 
minority of pacifists were to try, by “ non¬ 
violent interference,” to force a change, 
such action would contain an element of 
violence. 

Dealing with the confusion over “ non- 
resistance ” and “ non-violent resistance,” 
he recalls that Gandhi distinguished between 
mere passive resistance (which “ leads 
naturally to armed resistance whenever pos- 


* From PPU, 6 Endsleigh Street, London, 
W.C.l, 9d. A concluding article by Stuart 
Morris is to appear in the December 
Bulletin. 


NOTEBOOK 

Opinion poll 

J^R. WERNER GARMS, of Schorgel- 
gasse 97, Graz, Austria, has undertaken 
an international opinion poll by means of 
a leaflet asking 18 questions in English, 
French, German and Russian. 

“ Are you an adherent or oponent of 
militarism ? What would you suggest to 
avoid future wars and secure permanent 
peace ? Would you welcome or not a 
World Federal State with a democratic 
constitution, and why ? ” These are three 
of the questions. 

He would welcome assistance in making 
his questionnaire widely known. 

‘Remembrance’ comments 

XXONOURABLE mention for the editors 
^ of The Vancouver Sun (Canada) and 
the Tottenham Herald (London). Their 
Remembrance Day editorials suited the 
occasion. 1 quote: 

“ Some statesmen appear to have been 
paralysed by recent space revelations. 
Other people, thinking in advance of their 
leaders as usual, have been quickened and 
stimulated in their belief that nothing justi¬ 
fies the ill-adventure of war.” (The Sun) 

“ The contention of those who are seek¬ 
ing to attract recruits for the Mobile De¬ 
fence Force is that preparation for war is 
a powerful deterrent to war. . . Surely, 
peace based on fear can never be real or 
lasting.” . . (Herald). 

The Editor 
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dragged him through the water. When out 
on the bank on the other side, they picked 
him up and threw him head over heels 
back into the water, telling him to drown 
himself. They then asked him at intervals 
to give in and walk. 

He was absolutely exhausted and shook 
all over, but he refused to give in so long 
as he drew breath. 

He found that it was impossible to get 
up and walk back, so two soldiers had to 
half lift him along with his feet dragging 
on the ground. It naturally required pro¬ 
longed hospital treatment and terrible pain 
to recover from this. 

The man responsible was publicly 
“ counted out ” by the soldiers, who were 
intensely indignant, and who threatened his 
life with hand grenades. 

In the end the wrecks were sent home to 
New Zealand. One man records that his 
weight fell from eleven stone to eight. 
There were numerous instances of “ cruci¬ 
fixion ” (outstretched arms and legs tied to 
the wheels of a gun) and of solitary con¬ 
finement, and of bread and water diet. 
They were threatened at times with imme¬ 
diate death on disobeying an order. They 
were kicked along the ground. 

But they did not give in. 

Child and home p?gT?ix 

One could be critical about this book and 
say that it is patchy and in some cases 
illogical, but it is a sincere and valuable 
contribution which, I think he would 
agree, is not meant to be a text book, 
but a collection of ideas which might 
stimulate action. 

After reading this book it is interesting to 
look at some of the reports and publica¬ 
tions based upon professional experiences 
in child care and kindred services: 
“ Helping Families,” published by the 
Association of Child Care Officers (6d.); 
“ Deprived Children, A Social and 
Clinical Study,” by Dr. Hilda Lewis (pub¬ 
lished for the Nuffield Foundation by the 
Oxford University Press, 9s. 6d.); the 
report of a committee of the British 
Medical Association and the Magistrates 
Association on Cruelty to Children. 

In all of these the emphasis is on a recog¬ 
nition that cruelty, neglect, rejection and 
deprivation of children are only symp¬ 
toms of a disease of the family, the 
causes and the remedies for which we 
are only slowly beginning to discover. 


POTTERS—amateur, studio, professional and 
teacher, the only magazine produced specifically for 
you is Pottery Quarterly. 40 pages. 12 full art plates. 
£1 per annum, sample copy back number 3s. 9d. 
Pendley Manor, Tring, Herts. 

“ PROGRESS ”—the voice of peace and indepen¬ 
dence in politics. Enlarged current issue 5d. from 
141 Woolacombe Road, S.E.3. 

QUAKERISM. Information and literature respecting 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends, free on application to Friends’ Home Service 
Cttee.. Friends’ House, Euston Rd., London, N.W.l, 

PERSONAL 

IF YOU SHOP at a Co-op please give this number 
when making your next purchase : 

L 3 3 6 9 4 3 

Your dividend will then be gratefully received by the 
Secretary, PEACE NEWS, 3 BLACKSTOCK ROAD, 
LONDON, N.4. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, all ages, part or full 
time work for world peace organisation. Make good 
and do good. Write to ; M.A.N.’s Association, Dept. 
PWP & P, 1870 W. Arrow Hwy, Upland, California, 
U.S.A. 

PROPERTY REPAIRS. Conversions, New Houses, 
Industrial Developments and building work of all 
types efficiently carried out by Parsons and Co. 
Phone TUL. 3052 for immediate attention and free 
estimate. 

WAR RESISTERS’ International welcomes gifts of 
foreign stamps and undamaged air mail covers. Please 
send to WRI, 88 Park Ave.. Enfield, Middlesex. 

WE CAN HELP YOU. Use these columns to 
advertise your services, sell your produas and seek 
your needs. Write to the Advertisement Manager. 
Peace News. 3 Blackstock Rd., London. N.4. 

WE INVITE ENQUIRERS about our work for 
international friendships. SAE details. '* L^aravan ” 
(PN), 84 St. Thomas’s Rd., London, N,4, 

SITUATIONS VACANT 

PEACE NEWS OFFICE IS OPEN up to 9 p.m. 
every Wednesday evening for the sale of books and 
stationery, and for voluntary help with the despatch 
of Peace News. Visitors welcomed. (Mon. to Fri. 
8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.) 3 Blackstock Rd. (above Fish 
and Cook, stationers). Finsbury Park (near sta.), N.4- 


Helpers needed... 
in London 

to lend a hand with the Christmas Card 
fund-raising work in PEACE NEWS 
office. Simple packing and clerical work, 
daytime or evenings, Mondays to Fridays 
from now onwards. 

everywhere... 

to sell PEACE NEWS Christmas cards and gifts 
through every possible channel. See advertisement 
on page 5 and send for details. 

3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 

(above Fish and Cook, Stationers, nearest station 
Finsbury Park) Telephone: STAmford Hill 2262-4 


Prisoners for Peace Day is Dec. / 

Send Christmas cards to the 
worlds jailed COs 

120 asserted cards with envelopes 
25s. (post free) 
or 3s. a doz. 

from ENDSLEIGH CARDS 

3 Blackstock Road, London N.4 
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NATO and the H-bonibers Page ONE 


^-— By Sybil Morrison ———-- 

BOLSHEVIK BOGEY 

“ There have been some reports that our action {supplying arms to 
Tunisia) had behind it some economic purpose, that in some way we were 
trying to replace French influence in North Africa. I can give a flat and cate¬ 
gorical denial to that allegation . . . Our sole purpose was to prevent Com¬ 
munist infiltration of North Africa.” 

—Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Foreign Secretary. Nov. 23, 1957. 


1,500,000 Frenchmen there to a probably 
hostile policy of an Algerian electoral 
majority, also does not want an inde¬ 
pendent Algeria (in addition to an inde¬ 
pendent Morocco) lying between her and 
the hoped-for oil wealth. And she wants 
it all the less because it is a bet with odds 
as on the higher rising power of a sputnik 
over that of a toy balloon that an inde¬ 
pendent Algeria will not be long in claim¬ 
ing the inclusion of the Sahara in her 
national territory. The precise aims of the 
international oil interests are hard to assess 
at this early stage, but of their readiness to 
fish in troubled waters there need be no 
doubt. Add to this that the French are 
suspicious about the direction of their aims, 
and it will be seen that on this main crack 
in the NATO building it will prove well 
nigh impossible to do more than to apply 
patching-up plaster work. 

MINOR CRACKS 

There are also minor cracks. There is 
widespread disagreement about the British 
policy in Cyprus, intensified by the fact 
that it is known to be the policy of a 
country suffering from internal dissension; 
that it has given rise to Turk v. Cypriot 
animosities which did not exist before and 
should never have arisen; that it has 
destroyed the potential value of Cyprus as 
a base. 

There is the fact that Greece has become 
anti-British, and that old enmities between 
Greece and Turkey have been reawakened, 
so that the south-eastern Mediterranean 
end of NATO has become shaky. 

There are new antagonisms between Arab 
States (which it is to Western interests to 
reconcile) and Turkey, because Turkey—far 
from the North Atlantic—has been incor¬ 
porated in NATO. 

Half of the NATO Treaty countries 
are so overloaded with military expendi¬ 
ture that they are aching for relief from 
that burden, to say nothing of those 
which are falling short of their targets 
under the year-by-year programme. 

All this coincides with the evidence in 
the outer sphere of Russia’s astounding 
progress towards the latest of the ultimate 
weapons. There may still be other ultimate 
weapons and ultimate deterrents, but for 
the time being the Russians seem to be 
ahead in the race for the ultimate of the 
ultimates. 

dramatisation 


something else as well. It is an old dodge 
of governments to draw public attention 
away from internal shortcomings by direct¬ 
ing it on to external dangers, real or 
imagined. 

If the NATO partners can be sufficiently 
frightened about the imminence of a Soviet 
attack against one of them it is hoped that 
there will be less hesitation about living up 
to their NATO commitments even if the 
strain ruins them, as it certainly will in the 
not-so-long run. No generation before the 
present one has ever mortgaged the future 
so heavily, and none ha.s ever been mad 
enough to mortgage it at all for the sake 
of being able to deprive its own offspring 
of all probability of civilised existence. 

OVERLORE^$KIP 

In the meantime the new plan for all-out 
preparedness for nuclear warfare is adding 
its own contribution to the cracks in 
NATO unity. 

• In France, sympathy for Commu¬ 
nism is having a revival, and, under the 
after effects of the American and British 
armaments delivery to Tunisia, there is 
also growing disquiet that the United 
States and the United Kingdom may be 
trying to establish a sort of overlordship 
over the rest of the Western world. 

• In Britain, now openly to be recog¬ 
nised as the main base for the bombard¬ 
ment of Russia by nuclear missiles, a 
rapidly increasing number of people are 
beginning to doubt NATO wisdom. 

• In Germany, the proposal to deliver 
intermediate range ballistic missiles to 
European continental countries including 
the Reich has “ caused surprise ” and 
sent Foreign Affairs Minister von Bren- 
tano hurrying off to Washington, and 
Opposition leader Ollenhauer hurrying 
to meet Chancellor Adenauer for the 
first time in three years to urge him not 
to accept such weapons for the Bundes- 
wehr. 

• In Denmark, attention has been 
drawn to Prime Minister Hansen’s state¬ 
ment, made in May, that if Denmark 
were offered atomic arms the Govern¬ 
ment would not accept them. 

With Holland and Belgium, as far as can 
be judged, ready to welcome atomic 
weapons, there is every prospect of the 
coming NATO meeting being more lively 
(behind the scenes) than unified. 


EVER since the word “ Bolshevik ” 
was introduced into the English 
vocabulary in 1917, the spectre of 
Communism dominating Europe, and 
perhaps the world, has been a macabre 
apparition obstructing the vision of 
politicians and public alike. 

As the years have passed, and Russia’s 
fortunes eventually became linked, through 
the expediencies demanded by war, with 
those of the Allies against Germany, ideas 
about Communist Russia have fluctuated 
between thankfulness for the strength of 
the Red Army, hopes that the Kremlin 
might be forced to accept the domination of 
Western armed strength, and fears that in¬ 
filtration of Communist propaganda was 
going on all over the world. 

The latter fear has led to a considerable 
amount of “witch-hunting”, notably in the 
USA, but also to a considerable extent in 
this country; to constant nervousness 
amounting almost to neurosis in regard to 
the word “ peace ”, and to continuous 
accusations against Russia for every ten¬ 
sion or conflict in any part of the world. 

★ 

Since the end of the second world war the 
slogan “ peace through strength ”, has 
forced upon the Western world an arma¬ 
ments programme far beyond its means, 
which has been carried out with a perfect 
disregard for the fact that this has set on 
foot an armaments race of quite unprece¬ 
dented ferocity. 

Peace News has frequently pointed out 
that if every nuclear move made by the 
West was to be countered by the East in 
reciprocal weight, this, far from keeping the 
peace, might well lead to war. 

Few, however, took any notice of Peace 
News! And the race went on. Then came 
the moment when Russia caught up, the 
moment when the slogan “ peace through 
strength ” was altered to “ peace through 
deadlock ”, the moment when the “ Great 
Deterrent ” became the shield on which both 
sides placed their whole reliance. 


believed, that it is possible to prevent war 
by letting it be known that they have the 
power to blow the world to pieces. 

That the West has been shaken by the 
launching of the satellite is obvious; their 
unwarranted certainty of being always in 
the forefront of the race, collapsed as 
the satellites sped in space around the 
eafth, and their owners forged ahead in the 
ballistic missile contest. 

Yet, the only response has been to con¬ 
tinue the race; to think up something even 
more monstrous and destructive: to assure 
the world that the Wes> is by no means left 
behind, as though this mad drive for 
destructiveness were something in which 
nations could, and should, take pride. 

★ 

The refusal to recognise that a race must 
be won by one of the competitors unless it 
is called off, has led to the present terrify¬ 
ing tension. It is clear that Communist in¬ 
filtration has not been prevented by great 
armaments, and that the Bolshevik bogey is 
still being used to excuse and cover up the 
world’s obsession with armaments. 

It is time that this spectre was laid; that 
instead of fighting hob-goblins, some one 
nation had the courage to call off the race, 
and to discard the armaments without 
which it cannot be run. 

The example that has been set by the 
West from the moment it loosed the Atom 
bomb upon the world, has been faithfully 
copied by the East. The millions spent upon 
this perverse and evil example, if spent 
upon construction instead of destruction 
would have been an infiltration of good 
that would have countered any infiltration 
of evil. 

The way to defeat a bad idea is to put 
a better one in its place; I commend this 
suggestion to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. 


Africa Lobby at House 

,^VER 100 people from all over London 
^ and from colonial and ex-colonial terri¬ 
tories joined in a lobbying of MPs called 
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from the North Atlantic—has been incor¬ 
porated in NATO. 

Half of the NATO Treaty countries 
are so overloaded with military expendi¬ 
ture that they are aching for relief from 
that burden, to say nothing of those 
which are falling short of their targets 
under the year-by-year programme. 

All this coincides with the evidence in 
the outer sphere of Russia’s astounding 
progress towards the latest of the ultimate 
weapons. There may still be other ultimate 
weapons and ultimate deterrents, but for 
the time being the Russians seem to be 
ahead in the race for the ultimate of the 
ultimates. 

DRAMATISATION 

Two other things come into this compli¬ 
cated situation: 

(a) The declaration in Paris by the 
Commander of the American Strategic 
Air Force, General Thomas S. Power, 
that a certain percentage of his command 
“ are up in the air day and night,” and 
that he has aircraft at the end of run¬ 
ways, bombs aboard, with their crews 
sleeping beside them, in a command 
operating more than 2,000 planes from 
airfields stretching from Northern Europe 
across the Mediterranean along the 
North African coast to Turkey; and 

(b) Mr. Dulles’ two statements that 
there can be no question of a veto “ by 
any other country ” on United States use 
of nuclear weapons; and that, when it 
comes to the point, no declaration of 
war will be waited for, and the decision 
whether to use nuclear weapons or not 
will be in the hands of local com¬ 
manders. 

In view of the speed of long-distance 
missiles and other factors of modern war¬ 
fare there is nothing to be said against Mr. 
Dulles’ two statements from the military 
standpoint. 

But why was General Power’s declara¬ 
tion given the widest possible publicity 
at this precise moment ? It contained 
nothing really new. A message to the 
same effect, though in less emphatic 
terms, was reported in Peace News as 
long ago as at the end of January, 1956. 
It is impossible to avoid the suspicion 
that the new dramatisation of an old piece 
of news is due, first of all, to the same 
reason for which a frightened boy whistles 
in the dark—out of a wish for self-assur¬ 
ance and self-confidence. But there is 
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scuL ruicign /^iiairs iviinisiei von oren- 
tano hurrying off to Washington, and 
Opposition leader Ollenhauer hurrying 
to meet Chancellor Adenauer for the 
first time in three years to urge him not 
to accept such weapons for the Bundes- 
wehr. 

• In Denmark, attention has been 
drawn to Prime Minister Hansen’s state¬ 
ment, made in May, that if Denmark 
were offered atomic arms the Govern¬ 
ment would not accept them. 

With Holland and Belgium, as far as can 
be judged, ready to welcome atomic 
weapons, there is every prospect of the 
coming NATO meeting being more lively 
(behind the scenes) than unified. 

If James Cameron will forgive me for 
copying one of his recent title lines in the 
News Chronicle, we are surely suffering 
from “ The Politics of the Padded Cell.” 


In jail for all 

# In Norway a big public meeting will 
take place at Mo-i-Rana, in the far 
north, close to the Arctic Circle. Meet¬ 
ings and special actixities are planned in 
ten other towns in Norway. Prisoners 
for Peace Day will be celebrated in con¬ 
scientious objector camps by a short talk 
and the signing of greeting cards to 
prisoners. 

Focal point for world sympathy will 
be Edmund Schaguene, French war re¬ 
sister spending his ninth Christmas in 
prison. 

At their annual general meeting this 
month French war resisters in the Ligue 
Action Pacifiste called on their govern¬ 
ment to cease the repeated imprisonment 
of objectors to military service. 

Thoumands of cards 

The movement, which does much to 
help the prisoners’ families financially 
and morally, pledged its full support for 
“ Prisoners for Peace Day.” 

A man who had been in prison for 
several Christmases told the meeting that 
he had received thousands of greeting 
cards. These were not only a great 
encouragement to him, but provided an 
opportunity for telling prison officers and 
fellow prisoners about the world-wide 
movement of war resisters and the basic 
principles which united them. 

The meeting heard moving accounts of 
torture in the Algerian war and adopted 
a resolution condemning the cruel prac- 


which has been carried out with a perfect 
disregard for the fact that this has set on 
foot an armaments race of quite unprece¬ 
dented ferocity. 

Peace News has frequently pointed out 
that if every nuclear move made by the 
West was to be countered by the East in 
reciprocal weight, this, far from keeping the 
peace, might well lead to war. 

Few, however, took any notice of Peace 
News! And the race went on. Then came 
the moment when Russia caught up, the 
moment when the slogan “ peace through 
strength ” was altered to “ peace through 
deadlock ”, the moment when the “ Great 
Deterrent ” became the shield on which both 
sides placed their whole reliance. 

Now even the Great Deterrent has altered 
its meaning, since its strength has gone 
over to the other side. No doubt Russia 
believes, just as the Western Powers once 
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tices carried out by both the French and 
the Algerians and calling for free speech 
in both lands. 

An American objector, Seymour Eichel, 
who was sentenced to a year and a day’s 
imprisonment eight years after refusing to 
register for military service, has been re¬ 
leased from Danbury Prison, Connecticut. 

” I am grateful to the organisations and 
individuals who signed petitions protesting 
against my arrest and imprisonment, and to 
those who sent letters of encouragement to 
my parents and me,” he told Peace News 
this week. 


Pacifists to meet at 
Irish border 


Y^AR Resisters from the Irish Republic 
and from Northern Ireland will gather 
at Drogheda, on the border, for a confer¬ 
ence on Dec. 7 and 8. 

They will discuss present tensions and 
plans for economic co-operation in Ireland. 
Dr. Hildegard Mayr of Vienna will lead a 
discussion on international reconciliation. 

Meetings will take place at Drogheda 
Grammar School by invitation of the Head¬ 
master. 

Nine shops in Finchley (North London) 
have agreed to display posters advertising 
a film show and demonstration against 
nuclear weapons and tests. Poster 
parading will take place at 10 a.m., 
1 p.m. and 5 p.m. to-morrow (Saturday), 
starting at Christ Church School, Stan¬ 
hope Road (behind Woolworths). 


bomb upon the world, has been faithfully 
copied by the East. The millions spent upon 
this perverse and evil example, if spent 
upon construction instead of destruction 
would have been an infiltration of good 
that would have countered any infiltration 
of evil. 

The way to defeat a bad idea is to put 
a better one in its place; I commend this 
suggestion to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. 


Africa Lobby at House 

i^VER 100 people from all over London 
and from colonial and ex-colonial terri¬ 
tories joined in a lobbying of MPs called 
by the Movement for Colonial Freedom on 
November 25 in opposition to the Federa¬ 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland Constitu¬ 
tion Amended Bill. The Bill was passed 
that evening by 301 votes to 245. 

Before proceeding to lobby MPs they 
were addressed by Fenner Brock way, MP, 
John Stonehouse, MP, Malcolm MaePhear- 
son, MP, Kenneth Kaunda, Secretary of the 
African National Congress of Northern 
Rhodesia, Mr. D. Chisiza, Organising Secre¬ 
tary of the African National Congress of 
Nyasaland. 

All speakers, especially the Africans, 
made a moving appeal for all out oppo¬ 
sition to a Bill which would reduce real 
African representation in the Federal 
Assembly and might embitter irreparably 
race relations in Central Africa. 

Mr. D. Chisiza declared that the require¬ 
ment in the Bill demanding literacy in the 
English language was not fair when English 
was not an African’s mother tongue. 

Fenner Brockway described the lobby as 
“ a great demonstration of solidarity ”. 


Exmouth Peace Council will have a Peace 
News stall at their Sale of Work in the 
Co-operative Hall, Egremont Road, on 
Saturday, Dec. 7, at 3.30 p.m. 


EXTRA COPIES 

USE THIS COUPON for extra copies of 
this issue of Peace News at 3s. a dozen 
post free from 3, Blackstock Road, 
London, N.4. 

Please send . dozen Peace News, 
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